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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN 
SONATA-RHAPSODY 

FANTASIE-IMPROMPTU, 14 p. d. The piece opens with 
an unaccompanied theme, in fugal treatment, and builds 
up until we have some materials that look exceedingly 
interesting, both from a structural standpoint and a musi- 
cal. Without spending a great many hours of serious 
but pleasant work on a bit of music like this, it would 
be impossible to say with finality what its ultimate worth 
is, and even then men’s opinions have been known to 
be wrong. The best we can say is that this movement 
‘has all the ear-marks of a fine piece of music, if we 
dare judge by 1. a very attractive and musical theme; 
2. an unusually adroit and constant handling of the 
thematic materials; and 3. more variety than is usually 
found in a piece founded on fine technical materials. 
The theme, or the essence of it, appears in so many dif- 
ferent dresses that it will certainly pass without detec- 
tion for quite a few readings. Besides, the movement 
is organistic, that is, it does not look so much like piano 
music conceived at the piano, transcribed at the piano, 
and tried out on the piano. It’s a very worthy movement 
for serious professionals who are interested in finding 
and encouraging works of genuine musical and musician- 
ly merit. $1.00. 

I:VENSONG, 8p. me. The movement opens in very seri- 
ous mood, quietly and on strings. There is a spirit of 
yearning in it, dominated by reserve. Again it is con- 
ceived for the organ, even though only too much of it 
is playable on the piano, minus pedals. One of the finest 
things that can happen to an organ composer is the ac- 
quisition of a residence organ of three manuals and 
ample variety of tone colors. Until then, real organ 
music in America will not genuinely thrive, for the piano 
will still be the working-tool of the organ composer—and 
its limitations will be the limitations of organ composi- 
tion. Here is a composer who, in these three movements 
as well as in several other works, has demonstrated that 
he is master of the technic of composition, and has also 
the spirit of music. What is needed now is that intimate 
association with the organ that can come only in actual- 
ly living with an adequate three-manual instrument in 
the home. But to return to the subject, the movement 
is serious, very serious. But given beautiful registra- 
tion—and for that matter all music is intended to be 
beautiful, all tones in the main should be beautiful—with 
ample variety, many fine artistic shadings, the piece will 
be superb. It does justice to the modern organ too. 5c. 

Toccata, 14 p. md. An interesting toccata-figure 
furnishes the accompaniment for another fine theme, and 
the piece begins effectively and cleanly on two-part 
writing. On the second page it grows more complicated, 
and the gentle public will begin to lose track of the inter- 
esting theme, lost in the contrapuntal shuffle. 


soon emerges again and the piece moves along with con- 
viction. The Composer shows fine powers of invention ; 
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he is always doing something interesting, always having 
something to say, some new way of saying it with the 
same old tongue in which he began his message. No 
necessity for mixing a bit of French, Latin, and Greek 
in his English address. He selected his theme carefully 
before he began to discourse, and he sticks to that theme. 
The simple monotony of the famous Widor type of 
Toccata does not mark this piece; it is rather in the 
style of the Allegro or Finale of the Widor school, 


‘though by no means does it imitate Widor; it may have 


the French flavor, but it is not very strongly flavored. 
If it shows any tendencies it shows a tendency to reach 
out after whatever is worthy in music, trusting to per- 
fect indifference whether that be German, Italian, French, 
or the sometimes hoped-for American. $1.00. 

All movements are published separately. It is a work 
your reviewer recommends, but only to professionals 
who aren’t afraid of work and who have not listened to 
so much propaganda that they can’t find merit except 
somewhere around Paris. The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
deserves hearty thanks. It’s not a “prize” composition ; 
it was selected by Schmidt on merit. 

MABEL PALLATT: spirit oF YOUTH, or SCHERZO, 


‘6p. me. Or it may strike some as md. instead. Anyway 


it is a sprightly little tune, attractively handled, making 
merry music of true scherzo type, in 3-4 rhythm. The 
Composer shows excellent invention, for she doesn’t 
stumble into any awkward measure, but trips along light- 
ly and gracefully from start to finish. The terrible prob- 
lem of what to do next was no problem at all; the piece 
just moves along of itself, and: always gracefully and 
charmingly. And the middle movement is a gem. In 
the writing of melody pieces of this kind, the two most 
frequent failures are, first, in keeping the movement 
running along without stumbling blocks and measures 
that just don’t sound right, and, second, in finding a 
middle movement that is not a disgrace to the name of 
music. Usually anything goes for a middle movement, 
the duller the better; not so here: Registration and style 
are the two important items, and perhaps staccato, clean- 
cut style is a third. Simple as can be, the schooled mu- 
sician will think, but lovely as can be, the tired audience 
will think. Presser, 1929, 50c. 

R. DEANE SHURE: kipron, BROOK OF soRROW, 4p. 
md. Founded on John 18:1, “Jesus passed over the brook 
Kidron into Gethsemane with his disciples and they were 
sorrowing.” This church piece is evidently intended for 
the Lenten season or for communion service. It is written 
in its Composer’s already well known technic, combining 
thematic and contrapuntal ability with descriptive intent, 
and producing thereby a bit of music that, by its title, 
conveys an impression to an audience even before it is 
begun, and thereby gains interest and, as a result, a much 
better reception than a piece of similarly good structure 
without descriptive title could have. To make it properly 
effective, the registration must be carefully handled, and 
the element of mood must be as carefully played into the 
piece as the Composer has written it into his music. A 
sympathetic interpretation is essential. Should be added 
to every church organist’s library. Fischer, 1930, 50c. 


AQ 
—FOUR POND: ANTHEMS— 

From a number of anthems from the Pond catalogue we 
select four particularly musical and appealing numbers 
for review. 

R. DEANE SHURE: “entreaty,” 6p. me. cq. s. It 
opens with chorus in hymn-like style, which can be done 
with best effect if unaccompanied, and it is simple 
























































Kimball Announces 
New Organ Publications 


“Dorinc the past years many important developments in organ build- 
ing have been pioneered by Kimball and now this company announces a 
series of new publications which mark important advances in the organ 
industry. 


Many months back Kimball added to its organ contract a section which 
listed in plain language every material and design to be used in Kimball 
organs. The W. W. Kimball Company has just completed a book entitled 
“KIMBALL ORGANS FROM A TECHNICAL STANDPOINT,” de- 
scribing and illustrating in detail every part of the organ, so that buyers 
may clearly understand what they will get, why it was chosen and why 
it is best. 


For the buyers of smaller organs, there is also a new booklet just off the 
press entitled “FOR CHURCHES AND AUDITORIUMS OF MOD- 
ERATE CAPACITY, A SPECIALLY DESIGNED KIMBALL ORGAN,” 
describing several types of organs which, while identical in construction 
with the largest Kimball organs, may yet be purchased at prices little higher 
than those asked for commercial instruments. What the organ is, what its 
maker guarantees, what it costs, what space it requires and all other ques- 
tions likely to occur to the buyer are illustrated and answered plainly. 


Naturally the satisfaction of owning or playing a Kimball has prompted 
many expressions of approval from organists and owners of Kimball or- 
gans. Purchasers are entitled to know how great organists and users feel 
about the instrument which they are asked to buy. Another new booklet— 
“THE ORGANIST VOICES HIS OPINION’’—quotes excerpts from let- 
ters on file. This booklet, or photostatic copies of the original letters, are 
now available and may be had on application. 


Here is something vitally interesting to read, something the like of which 
you have never seen before, and we will gladly send one or all of these 
new publications to you upon your request. 


W.W. KIMBALL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Kimball Hall | CHICAGO 
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enough to permit unaccompanied work, even for volun- 
teer organizations so early in the season. The middle 
movement is given to the soprano, for the first part, and 
full choir or four voices only, for the rest. It has an 
element of simplicity and earnestness which, coupled to 
its melodiousness, make it a desirable number for the 
maiority of choirs. Pond, 15c. 

ARNOLD G. H. BODE: “tTHy PEACE SHALL BE AS A 
RIVER,” cq. s. 6p. me. It opens with tuneful soprano 
solo, against a slightly undulating accompaniment quite 
suggestive of its text and mood. And as the soprano 
finishes the first sentence, the tenor takes the same theme 
as the soprano continues against it in duet style. Then 
the full chorus, in simple materials, easy to sing, closes 
the first half of the anthem with fine effect. The bass 
or basses then take the melody, singing the first portion 
of it, which is answered by the chorus, with good effect, 
and then the second half in the same way. It makes a 
highly effective anthem of the kind the majority of choirs 
are so anxious to find. Pond, 15c. 

ALFRED WOOLER: “ABIDE WITH ME,” cq. 6p. ve. 
A hymn-anthem in very simple style, briefly setting the 
text, with highly effective music that can best be taken 
unaccompanied. The organ enters for four-measure in- 
terludes between the verses, and the intervening choral 
passages are so brief that there will be no dangers in 
unaccompanied singing—and it’s very good for the health 
of a choir too. This is one of the more attractive and 
practical settings of the text. Pond, 15c. 

ALFRED WOOLER: “For ME,” men’s voices, 2p. e. 
“Under the Eastern sky, amid the rabble’s cry, a Man 
went forth to die—for me.” An anthem for communion 
service, or the lenten season. For the most part the 
range of the top tenors (the most vital and vulnerable 
spot in men’s-voice writing) is conservative and easy to 
handle with the kind of a choral organization at hand 
in the average church. Harmonically the anthem is of 
the kind that will strike an instant response for the au- 
dience, structurally it is very simple, and artistically it 
offers many opportunities for fine shading and interpre- 
tation. No music makes a higher bid for attention and 
appreciation in the average church than does a number 
by the men of the choir. Pond. 10c. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 


FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow, 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF OCTOBER— 

October offers but two prolific composers of organ music, 
the one a most severe and the other a most practical com- 
poser. In addition there are a few others who have made 
occasional contributions to organ literature, some of them 
highly useful. 

Mr. Macfarlane (whose name should be spelled with 
a small f, not capitalized) has a simple but effective 
march, America the Beautiful, which is easy, tuneful, 
and very useful for patriotic occasions; Cressey & Al- 
len, 75c. Lullaby, Schirmer, 50c, is an easy, simple, and 
appealing melody. Scherzo Gm, Schirmer, 75c, is capable 


of many delightful effects. Spring Song, Schirmer, 75c, 
is the writer’s favorite piece of that title; it is of true 
musical beauty, especially if lovely registrational effects 
are attained ; comparatively easy too. And of course the 
most popular of all is the charming Evening Bells and 
Cradle Song, Schirmer, 60c, with its highly effective use 
of the Chimes; we consider that Mr. Macfarlane on his 
second page gives an example of the most artistic and 
perfect use of the Chimes. 

Mr. Ward has two pieces by Gray, Scherzo-Caprice, 
and Woodland Reverie, the former a sprightly waltz, 
not difficult ; the latter a melody-piece of the better sort. 
Both deserve attention. 

Saint-Saens’ name ‘adds an element of mild dignity to 
any program, and some of his music adds keen interest 
for the average audience. We mention a few of the 
things available for the average organist of limited tech- 
nic and time. Cantabile, arr. by Mr. Kraft, Gray, is the 
old tune from “Samson and Dalila” which even the pub- 
lican will recognize, and it’s easy to play. Lemare’s tran- 
scription of Danse Macabre, Schirmer, $1.50, is fine, for 
those who have lots of technic and know how to keep the 
rhythm moving along without those fearful dead spots 
when pages must be turned or registration changes made. 
Fantasia Ef, Schirmer, 75c, consists of two distinct parts, 
the first a by-play of rapid alternate use of the manuals, 
the second an unusually stirring march rhythm; it makes 
a fine prelude or recital piece, and can be used on a two- 
manual organ if three manuals are not available, every- 
body ought to know this Fantasia. Guilmant’s arrange- 
ment of the Prelude to the Deluge, Ditson, 50c, is excel- 
lent, and more than worth using; there are no technical 
difficulties. The Swan is perhaps by popular vote the 
most beautiful of his melodies; Mr. Salter has an ar- 
rangement, Schirmer, 60c, with the melody in the pedals, 
which is perhaps the right place for it, but which can be 
played on only one organ in a thousand—there will cer- 
tainly be crudities in the performance of the vast ma- 
jority of organists on the vast majority of organs. Guil- 
mant’s arrangement, Ditson, 60c, is much simpler, more 
effective, and offers no such tremendous opportunities for 
artistic failure; neither organ nor organist are yet ready 
for extreme artistic flights, and won’t be for another two 
generations. Fischer has published an organ-piano duet 
transcription, $1.00, which ought to be highly effective; 
the idea evidently is rather an organ solo, against which 
the piano plays a “free” fantasia pianissimo; it looks ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Dudley Buck ought to be represented once a year in the 
programs of every organist, just for old time’s sake. 
Wedding March, Ditson, 75c, is really a splendid march, 
not too difficult, flashy, tuneful, and all that. Tone Pic- 
ture: On the Coast, Schirmer, 75c, is less flashy, more 
varied, and perhaps more dignified in the style of the 
good old days. 





NEWBERRY MEMORIAL ORGAN 
Epwarp W. FLINT 
Yale University has published an attractive book about 
its organs, beginning with the Hutchings-Votey of 1902 
and ending with the rebuilt or enlarged instrument of 
1928. The Author calls it a study in the history of 
American organ building. In presenting the stoplists of 
the 1902, 1915, and 1928 instruments, the style of presen- 
tation devised by Prof. Harry Benjamin Jepson and used 
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in the program-booklet of his dedicatory recital, has been 
followed, thus listing the four tone-families are groups, 
irrespective of pitch, and showing at a glance the relative 
quantity of each family of tone in the organ. 

The book begins with a paragraph or so about 
Hutchings, and gives many comments, of passing inter- 
est, on the men and mechanics of organ building thirty 
years ago. The Newberry family is to be credited for 
what has been achieved in Yale University’s various or- 
gans, for the funds supplied must have been more’ than 
ample, and certainly left no excuse for any of the three 
builders’ falling short of their very best efforts. The 
architects of Woolsey Hall did their share magnanimous- 
lv and supplied ample space. 

The Author’s viewpoint and comments on many in- 
cidents in the history and development of the organ in 
general are always interesting and delightfully expressed, 
as for instance his credit to Hope-Jones in a field where 
that genius has had little credit, in the “sonorous founda- 
tion which was most consistently developed by Hope- 
Jones.” Again, “the rapid development of tonal design 
in 1925” marks the Author as being willing to nail him- 
self down to very definite statements, which is quite re- 
freshing in the literary world of the organ. 

“There is implicit in the classic tradition . . . a prin- 
ciple that perfect ensemble requires an 8’ foundation 
which has itself a rich harmonic development apart from 
independent mixture work. Only when the unison regis- 
ters possess the bright, slightly mordant quality that 
comes from upper partials is it possible to blend with 
them the brilliant mixture ranks which complete a well- 
balanced tonal gamut.” 

Again: “The vocabulary of those who discuss tone is 
eclectic, to say the least, and never is it more unreliable 
than as characterizing diapasons. The only exact sense 
in which tone can be described is by reference to its har- 
monic structure.” 

Such quotations and many other features of this de- 
lightful little book make us regret that it is of necessity 
one-sided and must confine itself so largely to a compli- 
mentary review of the fine achievements of but three 
builders who had a direct hand in the birth and growth 
to maturity of the great Newberry Memorial Organ in 
Yale University. It is to be hoped that the Author will 
some day produce an essay on tonal matters, unhampered 
by any consideration other than the faithful presenta- 
tion of his own views, irrespective of whom they please 
or displease. The book makes delightful reading, and 
fortunately is available to the public. 8 x 10, 82 pages, 
two illustrations, attractively bound. Yale University 
Press. New Haven, Conn., $2.00. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE TRAINING 
D. A. CLIPPINGER 
An extended essay by a master teacher, on a subject that 
is of vital importance to the success of every church or- 
ganist. Not a series of lessons or exercises but rather a 
generalizing essay, issued in attractive pocket-size paper- 
covered booklet. 5x 7,111 pages. Diston, 60c. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 
A telegram for the Editor of the THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST a few weeks ago said “American organ lovers by 
the million starved for new organ music stop we depend 
on you. 


On receipt of this I wired all my sleuths to 
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get on the job and after hairbreadth escapes and at ter- 
mendous expense the following pieces have reached me. 
On some of these pieces there are dark blots which have 
the appearance of blood. However, here goes. 

A very nice Fantaisie sur des Vieux Noels by E. 
Devernay will make an attractive number for next Christ- 
mas. The piece is not difficult but its eight pages give 
excellent opportunity for colorful registration and_ it 
works up a stunning climax. 

A rather charming Pastorale by A. Toulemonde is well 
worth playing; here again we have a fairly easy piece 
that will be made or unmade by registration. The middle 
part is most interesting and I believe the piece will ap 
peal to both musician and layman. 

A good prelude number is the Memento of Ernest 
Grosjean; I like it better than his Canon which some- 
how does not quite come off. 

Paul de Maleingreau is responsible for Two Pieces, 
Op. 3, Numbers 1 and 2. They are early works and say 
very little. Much more interesting is his Messe de 
Paques (Introit, Offertoire, Communion, Sortie). This 
work is Op. 31 and contains some excellent writing; the 
Sortie with the title “Angelus Revolvit Lapidem” should 
make a stunning number and while the time signature 
changes in nearly every bar it works up splendidly. It is 
difficult but not out of the way—a suite that should find 
friends among Maleingreau lovers. 

His Meditation Pour le Temps Pascal, Op. 35, I do not 
care for, at the same time it should fit into a Catholic 
service. 

Of less interest to American organists are the Andante 
by Albert Alain, the Lamento by F. Arscott, the Invoca- 
tion by J. Bucciali, the Prelude by L. Maniere, the Eleva- 
tion by Albert Pillard, the Elegie by G. Stalin, and the 
Prelude Symphonique by A. Tridemy. All of these 
pieces are well written but, I feel, a little academic for 
American congregations. 

H. Potiron has written a Petite Suite (Prelude, Canon, 
Fugue) sur “puer natus in Bethleem.” I like the canon 
muchly and the whole suite seems to be worth playing. 

Another suite is by L. Niverd and consists of Marche, 
Lesende, Pastorale, Elegie, Choral, Movement Perpetuel ; 
I like parts of it, perhaps the Elegy and Pastorale a-e 
best. 

Then there is Tableaux de Pelerinage, consisting of 
Noel Ardennais, Avioth, and Orval, by C. Jacquemin. 
Here we have a work of sixteen pages that I believe 
would prove effective; it reminds me somewhat of the 
early Vierne. 

All of the above are published by H. Herelle & Co., of 
Paris. 

From the Oxford University Press there come two 
distinguished works by the American composer Bruce 
Simonds. Prelude on “Iam sol recedit igneus” and 
Dorian Prelude on Dies Irae. The latter has been played 
a great deal by Lynnwood Farnam and is a concert work 
that deserves to be widely known. It is not the sort of 
thing you pick up and play at sight, and for the love of 
Mike if you are not going to play it well, leave it alone. 
I don’t think I am far wrong in saying that eighty per- 
cent of American organ music of the best type has been 
damned simply because American organists will not 
spend the time on American compositions that they will 
on foreign works. 

The Iam sol Recedit Igneus I like very much; it is not 
a difficult work and makes an ideal service prelude; to 
my mind it is not a recital number, however, if you in- 
sist on playing it be careful with what you follow it. 
American organists owe it ta themselves to make the 
acquaintance of these two works. 
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Los Angeles, July 28th to August Ist, 1930 
By MESSRS. BARNES AND SCHWAB 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES 


Miao OR THE FIRST TIME in the 
TOANT history of N.A.O. the Annual 
Convention was held on the 
9 Pacific Coast (July 28 to Aug. 
¥ ist) at Los Angeles and its 
suburbs. These latter among 
other towns within a radius 
of 500 miles apparently in- 














CUES RERe clude Palo Alto, as the first 
Ce ie Ee) recital was played there on 


the organ at Stanford University by Mr. 
Warren D. Allen. 

People may say what they will as to the 
vast distances across Chicago, and the way 
that city sprawls out over the landscape, but 
one realizes that Chicago has only made a 
start when one reaches Los Angeles. Un- 
fortunately none of the Eastern visitors to the 
Convention realized that Palo Alto was just 
outside the city limits of L. A. and .so they 
came by way of the Grand Canyon and missed 
Mr. Allen’s recital. However, several of them 
drifted up north by twos and threes and the 
following Sunday we had the pleasure of hear- 
ing a program by Mr. Allen on the beautiful 
Murray M. Harris Organ in the marvellous 
Stanford Memorial church. This building is 
more than reminiscent of St. Mark’s in Venice, 
with its mosaics and Romanesque-Moorish 
architecture. 

Mr. Allen’s playing on this occasion showed 
qualities, as on all the other occasions I have 
heard him, that place him among the three or 
four finest players in this country. For com- 
plete mastery in interpretation, registration 


By HAROLD SCHWAB 


and program building, he stands as a chal- 
lenge to Eastern organists to show anything 
finer than what he can do. 

Here let me say that Eastern organists 
should never visit Los Angeles and its en- 
virons with the idea that they can show the 
citizens there how it should be done. Not 
only Mr. Allen and Richard Keys Biggs, 
among the more experienced players, will 
compare favorably with the East, but Clarence 
Mader and Arthur Poister, among the younger 
generation, will not suffer in any way by com- 
parison with the most talented of the younger 
crop of organists in Philadelphia and New 
York, for example Alexander McCurdy and 
Carl Weinrich. 

Outside of the Grand Canyon, the most im- 
pressive experience of this trip has been to see 
eighteen thousand people sitting entranced 
and absolutely silent in the Hollywood Bowl, 
listening to the orchestra. The setting is 
beautiful beyond description, and the acousti- 
cal phenomena that make it possible to hear 
perfectly in all parts of this vast natural 
amphitheater will give the acoustical engi- 
neers, and those who believe buildings should 
be padded like a broadcasting studio, some- 
thing to think about for a long time to come. 
It is the most impressive and glorious place to 
listen to music that I know in the world. Also 
where else in the world do people think enough 
of music to turn out fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand strong, three to four times a week 
for a long season? Such throngs of people 
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are secured elsewhere only for the major 
foot-ball games, and a tenth of this number 
is a good concert audience. 

With these preliminaries we shall discuss 
the actual program of the Convention, but the 
hyperbole which I had always believed West- 
erners used in describing their country can be 
applied to some of their musical advantages 
and activities with much closer approach to 
the truth. I have been greatly impressed with 
both the excellence of the organist and the 
organs in this region of the country. 

Monday evening July 28th there was a re- 
ception at the Chapman Park Hotel, the of- 
ficial headquarters of the Convention. This 
was most fortunately chosen, as it was some- 
what removed from the downtown noises and 
I can only recall one convention where as fine 
accommodations were provided, the Wade 
Park Manor at Cleveland. On this occasion 
opportunity was afforded for the Westerners 
to meet our genial and tactful president, Mr. 
Milligan. I was pleased to observe all 
through the Convention the manner in which 
Mr. Milligan knew his way, how things were 
kept moving on the minute, and the air of 
cordiality that prevailed in his presiding. Also 
opportunity was provided for the Easterners 
to know better the Los Angeles organists, Dr. 
Roland Diggle deserves every credit for the 
efficient manner in which the arrangements 
had been made. It must have involved end- 
less correspondence to arrange for players to 
come from such great distances. It was a 
privilege to meet Ernest Douglas and Joseph 
W. Clokey, whose names are well known in 
the East because of their compositions. There 
were of course many others, whose cordiality 
and friendship made the Convention more 
than worth while. 

Tuesday morning started with the usual 
preliminaries and business meeting. Follow- 
ed by a hearing of the prize arrangement of 
the Borodin overture to Prince Igor. This 
was made by Edward S. Breck of New York. 
Mr. Skinner offered the prize. My feeling 
was that the arranger should have been re- 
quired to play his own arrangement to' get the 
prize. I did not think that he or anyone else 
could do it satisfactorily. After hearing the 
magnificent Bach recital which Mr. Poister 
played later (one of the high points of the 
Convention playing, in my opinion) I am sure 
that he could make as much as anyone out of 
this arrangement, and frankly I was disap- 
pointed. 

The afternoon meeting included the read- 
ing of various papers on Choral Technic. Mr. 
Buhrman’s paper read by Dudley Warner 
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Fitch was most instructive as well as amusing. 
It gave some of the results of his keeping ob- 
servation over a long period of years and 
several valuable suggestions. 

Mrs. William Neidlinger’s paper was much 
more serious, in fact was of so technical a 
nature as to require very close study, with a 
dictionary conveniently near for frequent ref- 
erence. Her topic covered the training of 
Children’s voices, but there was much discus- 
sion of the larynx, epiglottis and other 
bronchial doings. Next came Mr. James H. 
Shearer of Pasadena, who gave, with his de- 
licious Scottish brogue, a highly entertaining 
talk on church music, especially music with 
which many of us were not familiar, such as 
Elizabethan composers and a few very modern 
English anthem-writers. The Victorian 
period was passed over. As a special feature 
the quartet of his church (First Presbyterian, 
Pasadena) sang a large number of the pieces 
Mr. Shearer considered most illustrative of 
the period or the genre, nearly all unaccom- 
panied and with great taste and evidences of 
careful drilling. Mr. Shearer was most re- 
freshing, as he did not take himself too seri- 
ously and the hour he gave us was distinctly 
worth while and should be done oftener at 
these Conventions. Some practical examples 
of good and not familiar church music well in- 
terpreted, with illuminating comments, makes 
a fine change from too many recitals. 

Immediately followed a double recital on the 
fine Kimball in the B’nai B’rith Temple. Mrs. 
Moline-Hallam of Chicago played a varied list 
of her own compositions, with brilliant style, 
especially effective to me appeared the Osan- 
nare, with fine theme and rhythm. This was 
a unique performance, as it was the first time 
one of the gentler sex has ever played a re- 
cital of her own compositions before a con- 
vention. The program note under the Se- 
raphic Chant (a very unusual bit of writing) 
rather puzzled me, it says “A censor swung 
by Seraphim whose footfall tinkled on the 
tufted floor”. I referred this to Mr. Christian 
with the query “How come?” and he replied, 
“Ask an acoustical engineer.” Perhaps such 
engineers would be better off investigating 
this problem, than over-padding churches 
with sound absorbers. 

Mr. John Doane of New York played the 
second half of the program and did a very 
high class job. The recital “game” is an old 
story to him and he knows how to put things 
across with unmistakable aim. The high point 
of his work was the Clair de Lune of Vierne. 
The most beautiful atmosphere was created 
by Mr. Doane in this piece. Mr. Christian 
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Chairman of the Los Angeles Convention Committee 
to whom much of its success was due. 


was so affected by it that he got up and left 
immediately afterwards, and said that he did 
not want to spoil its effects by listening to 
any more. Such high moments do not come 
often enough in organ recitals. 

With scarcely time to eat, the Convention 
found itself that night atthe First Baptist 
Church with another good Kimball of about 
the size and vintage of the Temple. Here 
Clarence Mader played three fine numbers in 
a masterful way, particularly lovely being the 
Brahm’s Choral Prelude which formed a fit- 
ting introduction to the Brahm’s “Requiem” 
which followed immediately. This was sung 
by the First Congregational choir, conducted 
by John Smallman. This gentleman is extra- 
ordinarily fine with a volunteer choir and led 
them through the intricacies and difficulties 
of this great work with remarkable skill. 
Towards the end, due to the heat (yes, it was 
beastly hot all through the Convention at Los 
Angeles—and don’t let any of the Californ- 


ians tell you it wasn’t) and due to fatigue the 
chorus sagged from the pitch noticeably, but 
on the whole it was a fine performance. 

Wednesday started with a recital at St. 
Vincent’s where is installed a fine Kilgen. 
Both the senior Mr. and Mrs. Kilgen were 
present, and Mr. George Kilgen. They cour- 
teously provided each Convention visitor with 
the official photograph and were most cordial 
and helpful. 

Mr. Frank Asper of Salt Lake City was at 
the organ. He displayed excellent technic and 
some good interpretation powers for modern 
music, though his two Franck numbers ac- 
curately played did not give one the feeling 
that he had caught the mystic spirit of the 
Belgian master. Mr. Asper added a fine 
Toccata in D minor by Reger. Followed im- 
mediately a recital on the Skinner Organ in 
St. John’s Episcopal, played by Miss Lilian 
Carpenter of New York. Her playing was 
quite flawless and showed an understanding 
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and underlying beauty such as very few 
organists can equal. The Bonnet Reverie and 
the Widor Finale were perhaps the best, 
though it was all so well done it is hard to 
select any numbers for special comment. 
Thence by busses to Pasadena and the lovely 
Huntington Library grounds and buildings. 

Wednesday evening brought the recital by 
Palmer Christian in Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church. It was a masterly performance, 
played from memory. Particularly enjoyable 
was the coloring in the softer pieces. The 
church is gothic in character, with the raised 
choir loft occupying the apse, and the organ 
speaks into this space from both sides. The 
tone is thus blended and mellowed before it 
reaches the congregation. It was necessary 
at times to strain one’s ears to hear, and the 
rustle of relief that followed each number was 
eloquent evidence of the wrapt attention the 
music received. 

The program was quite heavy and rather 
long, but the vital artistry of the performer 
surmounted those rather serious handicaps to 
general pleasurableness. Just before playing 
the last number, the Passacaglia in G by Leo 
Sowerby, Mr. Christian spoke briefly, describ- 
ing the Passacaglia form and voicing the con- 
viction that here was a really great organ 
composition by an American. One hearing is 
not sufficient for even a preliminary opinion 
as to its inherent value, but it will suffice to 
say that there is much dissonance, and great 
cleverness was displayed by the composer. 
The piece is so unusual that one cannot judge 
its lasting qualities without that familiarity 
that reduces all the queer sounds to everyday 





the Composer who has yet enjoyed that ac- 
quaintance, so we accept his judgment for the 
nonce. 

After the recital the convention was tender- 
ed a reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Milli- 
gan, at the home of Miss Ramona Little. The 
sociability usual upon such occasions was 
varied by the unusually fine singing of a negro 
quartet. ? 

There was no session of the Convention 
Thursday morning, but as lunch and the after- 
noon sessions were to be in Long Beach, many 
of the members betook themselves early to 
the scene of action in order to enjoy a swim. 
Mr. Kilgen, who was staying at the Pacific 
Coast Club, extended the hospitality of the 
Club to the Convention and those who ac- 
cepted it certainly appreciated his kindness. 

Lunch at the Club was an informal self- 
service affair with great variety to choose 
from. The building is an adaptation to mod- 
ern use of the mediaeval chateau, with its tur- 
rets and round towers, balustrades and small 
windows. The interior follows the same style 
with elaborate beamed ceilings and wrought 
iron decorative work, depending on wax and 
electric candles for lighting. + 

At the First M. E. Church the session 
opened with papers on Repertoire for Organ 
and Choir. Mr. Harold Thompson was un- 
able to be present and his paper was read by 
Mr. Gruenstein. It was almost entirely a 
tabulation of results of various questionaires | 
Mr. Thompson has conducted in the field of 
choir music. In brief form these conclusions 
follow. 

In answer to the question, “Who are the 


affairs. Mr. Christian is the only man beside three chief living American Composers of 


—N.A.O. PROGRAMS— 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Widor—Beatus Vir 
Widor—Andante (Gothic) 
Widor—Allegro (5th) 
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Bingham—Roulade 
Hanson—Vermeland 
Diggle—Festal Commemoration (ms.) 
Bach—Concerto 4 
Pach—Ich Ruf zur Dir 
Bach—Wachet auf Ruft— 
Bach—Toccata F 
JOHN DOANE 

Rogers—Sonatina Fm 
Jongen—Chant de May 
Bingham—Roulade 
Mozart—Fantasia Fm 
Vierne—Clair de Lune 
Vierne—Westminster Carillon 

CLARENCE MADER 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
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Vierne—Adagio (3rd) 
Webbe—Le Rein des Fetes 
Brahms—My Inmost Heart 
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anthems,’ seven years ago precedence was 
given to Parker, Noble, Buck, Rogers, Steven- 
son, James, Shelley, Dickinson, Spicker, Foote, 
Chadwick. Of these Parker, Buck and Stev- 
enson are now gone and half of the others 
have practically ceased composing. A recent 
set of answers places at the head of the list, 
Noble, James, Willan, Candlyn, Rogers, H. A. 
Mathews, Dickinson, Andrews, Chadwick, 
Barnes, Sowerby, and Webbe. It is notable 
that Noble, Willan, Candlyn, H. A. Matthews, 
and Andrews are English by birth and educa- 
tion, though in most cases their best work has 
been done in this hemisphere. Also James, 
Candlyn, Barnes, and Sowerby are relatively 
young and presumably are still to do their 
best work, while only one or two have almost 
stopped producing. A fact which augurs well 
for the future of American composers and in- 
dicates a rising standard of taste among pur- 
chasers of their works, is that all these com- 
posers are idealistic in their aims, and are en- 
deavoring to produce work of permanent 
value. Seven years ago the choice of favorite 
anthems by living composers listed highest: 
Parker—‘“The Lord is my Light” 
Foote—‘Still, still with Thee” 
Chadwick—“God, to Whom we look up 
Blindly”’ 
Shelley—“The King of Love” 
Buck—‘Sing Alleluia forth” 
Stevenson—“I Sought the Lord’’ 
Spicker—‘‘Fear not, O Israel” 
Woodman—‘The Song in the Night”’ 
Ambrose—‘O come to my heart” 
Christianson—‘Beautiful Savior” 
The recent list, however, is: 
Noble—“Souls of the Righteous” 
James—“By Waters of Babylon” 


Stamitz—Andante 
Krebs—Trio 
Bach—Sinfonia 
Bach—Fugue Ef 
Hagg—A ftonfrid 


Schmitt—Prelude 
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PALMER CHRISTIAN 
IMMANUEL PRESBYTERIAN 
Skinner Organ 
‘ Hanf—Ein Feste Burg 


Andriessen—Chorale 


Rowley—Mood Fantasy 
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Willan—‘“In the Name of our God” 

Candlyn—“Ride on, Ride on in Majesty” 

Candlyn—“Bread of the World” 

Rogers—“Seek Him that Maketh the Seven 
Stars” 

Matthews—“Father, Once more” 

Dickinson—‘The Shepherds’ Story” 

Comparison of these two lists, as well as 
comparison of the two lists of composers, 
shows a marked improvement in the tastes 
of the organists sending replies. 

Several conclusions force themselves into 
prominence in the studies that Mr. Thompson 
has carried on. 

1—That the Atlantic Coast and the section 
of the middle west formerly known as the 
Northwest territory represents the standard 
of taste for the continent, if there really is any 
such standard. 

2—That Californians are 
know no gods. 

3—That New England organists, while dis- 
playing the finest taste in music of past gen- 
erations, are with few exceptions about 
twenty years behind the times in contempor- 
ary church music. 

4—That Parker was probably the first 
American of outstanding permanent value. 

5—That Phillip James appears to the suc- 
cessor to Parker’s position. 

6—That Noble’s works are the most gen- 
erally liked. 

7—That Willan is accepted as a candidate 
for the supreme crown, and this in spite of 
(or perhaps because of) a very difficult and 
mystic idiom. 

8—That Candlyn is probably the equal of 
James and may do more for church music 


eclectic. They 








Franck—Fantasie A 
Rousseau—Scherzo 
Reger—Ave Maria 
Sowerby—Passacaglia (ms.) 
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than the latter. Mr. James is giving much 
time to other activities, teaching and conduct- 
ing. 

9—That Dickinson is the most representa- 
tive figure, acting as chief editor, scholar, and 
teacher in the world of church music. 

10—That diffusion in knowledge is rapidly 
resulting in better tastes of church musicians 
throughout the land. 

Mr. Thompson is preparing for publication 
a book, “Studies in American Church Music”, 
which will include detailed results of his years 
of study in this field. He asks the assistance 
of interested persons in making this work of 
the greatest possible value, for it has been by 
the help of others that he has found many new 
compositions of worth, and he acts as a clear- 
ing house for the repertoires of American 
choirmasters. 

The paper closed with the pertinent state- 
ment that ‘those who are looking for a new 
dawn in American church music have over- 
slept.” It has come and the day is well begun. 

Mrs. Grace Widney Maybee is chairman of 
the department of religious education in the 
National Association of Music Clubs and pre- 
sented to the Convention some encouraging 
developments in the field of her particular 
interest. 

The International Council of Religious 
Education is showing a tendency to consider 
the musical problem of some moment in the 
whole program, and is displaying a new will- 
ingness to place musicians in charge of the 
music instead of leaving it to those whose in- 
terests are primarily theological. 

Music sets belief, strengthens faith, and 
stimulates worship; and a general conscious- 
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Kimball Organ 
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ness of these facts is soon to result in a ses- 
sion of the coming convention of the Religious 
Education Association being given over to the 
music problem. A definite psychological plan 
will be presented there and a plea to organize 
in the church schools various musical groups, 
singing and instrumental combinations with 
definite functions in the program of the school. 

William Lester’s paper, “From the Review- 
er’s Stand,” was also read by Mr. Gruenstein. 
He dealt entirely with the organ music that 
is being produced. 

The taste of the American organist largely 
determines what the American publisher will 
put out, though there are a few of the latter 
group who do present to the public works of 
real value that can not for many years pay 
their way, even if they are finally accepted by 
the buying public. 

The greatest failure of the average com- 
poser is in workmanship. There is an abund- 
ance of poor part-writing, exhibiting itself in 
a tendency to substitute variety for logical 
form, and cross-word puzzles for significant 
literature. However, many good workmen 
are found among American composers, not- 
ably Chadwick, Foote, Noble, Barnes, and 
Sowerby. 

There is a vagueness of aim and intention 
in most American organ music. That is prob- 
ably owing to the great variety of uses to 
which the organ is being put and the new 
ones that are always arising. In Europe the 
church services are constant in form and the 
organ has for centuries been used in about the 
same manner in those services. There are 
fewer types of concerts and musical entertain- 
ments and the sorts of compositions usable in 
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them have become pretty thoroughly conven- 
tionized, so the European composer writes for 
a much more definite purpose than does the 
American. 

American music is not well accepted on the 
other side of the water, largely because it 
leans heavily on the flexible American organ 
with it great variety of tone colors. The 
organs in Europe are relatively inexpressive 
as compared with ours, and it is no wonder 
our music does not fit them, excepting in the 
case of some true inspiration that would be 
good to listen to played by any reasonable 
combination of instruments. This, by the 
Way, is an important characteristic of any 
music that is really great. 

The use of poor organ music in services evi- 
dences the placing of no proper value on cul- 
tural art. There is a limited market for fine 
art in music simply because there are too 
many who would perform and not enough who 
would appreciate. Conditions are improving 
gradually, but the general average is still low. 
Those who use bad “stuff” usually do not 
realize the fact. Those who show marked im- 
provement in taste are almost invariably read- 
ers of the current organ journals and members 
of such organizations as the A. G. O. and the 
N. A. O., thereby opening their minds to the 
influence of others. 

Organ writing is improving in spite of the 
musical snobbery of some who could lend ef- 
fective aid in raising standards. The said 
musical snobbery is far more dangerous than 
ignorance. Pretentious music is not neces- 
sarily good, nor simple music bad. Inspiration 
may clothe itself in many forms. In America 
awe have the best organs in the world and the 


MR. AND MRS. WM. H. BARNES 
Program of Organ-Piano Duets 

Brahms—Variations on Haydn Theme 
Clokey—Intermezzo (Symphonic Piece) 
Rachmaninoff-Bizet—M inuet 
Arensky—Le Reveur 
Griffes—Lake at Evening 
Liszt—Allegretto Pastorale 

The program note for this interesting 


American composer is thereby offered the best 
chance in the world for great work. 

“Composers need a sense of humanity, high- 
er ideals of craftsmanship, clearer standards 
of style, and a broader tolerance for the good 
in both old and new, a more balanced estimate 
of the values inherent in the old traditions. 
Most vitally do they need the support of every 
musician in the country.” 

The second business meeting of the Con- 
vention was held in the Chapman Park Hotel. 
Reports from the chapters were read or pre- 
sented by delegates. Particular activity was 
reported in the Maine, Florida, the Camden 
Chapters, and the Pennsylvania State Council 
which published a report of its year’s doings. 

The Resolutions Committee presented reso- 
lutions of thanks to those who had been large- 
ly instrumental in making the Convention a 
success, namely, Dr. Roland Diggle and his 
committee. 

There was discussion as to the location for 
the Convention next year. Numerous invita- 
tions were offered, but the probability of in- 
viting the Canadian College of Organists to 
meet in joint convention will probably narrow 
the choice down to Chicago, Detroit, or Bos- 
ton. There were some requests to make it 
possible for more people to enjoy a program 
of national scope without travelling so far as 
is necessary with only one such series in the 
year in only one city of the country. The defi- 
nite settling of these problems was left to the 
discussion of the general council. 

The question of the union of the two large 
organ societies, the A.G.O. and the N.A.O., 
aroused warm argument. Mr. Milligan gave 
a brief resume of the histories of the two or- 














program contained these statements that 
are of interest to those who are equipped 
to do organ and piano duet work: 

“The piano and organ arrangement (of 
the Brahms work) is by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes. They have also arranged the 
larger part of this program from com- 
positions originally for one or two pianos. 
This has been purposely done to show 
the possibilities of such music for what 
appears to them to be the more interest- 
ing medium of piano and organ. It is 
likely that the small amount of material 
already arranged has caused organists to 
lose interest in piano and organ music. 
It is hoped to suggest new possibilities 
by the selections chosen.” 








MR. FITCH MR. MADER 
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ganizations which cleared the matter up for 
many. When first formed, the Guild was a 
purely academic organization, with its mem- 
bership limited to those who had joined at the 
beginning or who had passed the examina- 
tions. That eliminated the rank and file of 
active organists, and left the organization not 
too effective in helping that rank and file to 
improve themselves by social and musical con- 
tact with those of higher attainments. The 
N. A. O. was formed largely by chance by a 
eroup of organists invited to attend the open- 
ing of the large Hope-Jones at Ocean Grove, 
when several of the number were asked to play 
and all were invited to inspect the instrument. 
The purposes of the new society were both 
musical benefit and social intercourse. It 
flourished so well that the Guild soon created 
the colleague membership which admitted all 
organists who were doing any professional 
work at all. Thus the Guild purposes were 
enlarged to include those of the N.A.O. and 
the reason for two organizations rather than 
one began to disappear. At present there are 
three things that render the union most de- 
sirable, (1) Similarity of aims, (2) Interlock- 
ing memberships, and (3) The division of loy- 
alties. 

The discussion on organ music as affected 
by architecture was opened by the reading of 
a paper by Clifford M. Swan, of New York 
City. Having been an organist he is in great 
measure better qualified to have opinions on 
this subject than are most experts. The gist 
of his paper follows. 

The differences of opinion in acoustical 
matters results largely from the different em- 
phases placed by various individuals on the 
purposes of the buildings considered. Witha 
hard internal finish, there will be reverbertion 
in any room, the larger the room the more 
pronounced will be the phenomenon. This re- 
sults in the overlapping of tones and the aug- 
menting of their volume, which the ear toler- 
ates in moderate amounts. 

Excessive reverberation renders speaking 
difficult or impossible to understand, while 
music, particularly of the organ, is much im- 
proved by any resonance that does not result 
inan echo. Ina ceremonial church, such as is 
most common in Europe, almost any amount 
of reverberation is acceptable, for the little 
speaking that needs to be understood by the 
congregation is done in a pulpit in the midst 
of the assembly and is directed downward by 
a canopy over the head of the speaker. But 
the average congregation in this country is far 
less interested in intangible atmosphere and 
ceremony than in understanding just what is 


going on all the time. 

When one approaches the task of actually 
treating a room with sound absorptive 
materials, the carpets and draperies to be 
used in the room must be considered, also the 
proportion of hard surface that will be covered 
by the congregation or audience. When due 
allowance has been made for these, absorbent 
plaster, fibre board, or felt may be applied to 
eliminate the remaining excess of reverber- 
ation. The proper location for the absorbent 
surface is at a distance from the source of 
sound and in the upper part of the building. 
If placed near the source of sound, the absorb- 
ent material destroys the tone color. 

The proper place for the organ, liturgically 
and architecturally, is in the rear gallery, 
where there is plenty of room for speech and 
from where the tone can travel the length of 
the church without obstruction. <A divided 
organ is not very good, particularly when it 
speaks only into the chancel. Curved re- 
flectors are very bad, for the tone is then con- 
centrated in certain spots in the room and very 
weak in others. The organ chambers should 
be rectangular and finished with a hard sur- 
face. 

In drawing the specification for an organ in 
a building where it is known that acoustical 
treatment is to be applied, one must consider 
the loss of volume and brilliancy that will re- 
sult from that treatment. In any event, a 
satisfactory result can be secured only by dis- 
cussion and cooperation between the architect, 
organ builder, organist and committee. 

Mr. Myron Hunt, architect, of Los Angeles 
held that the acoustical problem in _ this. 
country is a typically modern one resulting 
from the increasing use of fireproof construc- 
tion, which means stone or cement walls in- 
stead of wood, metal lath instead of wooden, 
gypsum instead of lime plaster. 

There are three factors affecting the acous- 
tics of a room, namely, (1) its size and shape, 


(2) decorative articles that actually change 


that shape and alter the nature of the surfaces 


exposed, and (3) acoustical plaster or some 


other sound-absorbent. 

1. A plain room with several large flat sur- 
faces is almost sure to have an echo, if it is at 
all large. Then these wide surfaces should be 
broken up by niches for statues, etc., imitative 
columns, or panelling. Domes or segments 
of domes are likely to be sources of trouble. 

2. Carpets, draperies, and audience will 
will change the average character of surfaces 
exposed. a) 


“ 


3. In choosing absorbent materials, one 


must take care to buy with a guarantee, place. 
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MR. JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
Organist and composer whose compositions are rapidly making a national figure 
of him and whose demonstrations of choral work with his Merry Singers proves 
of laboratory values in his further compositions for choral bodies. 


it wisely, and consider the comparative eff- 
ciencies of the products offered and what will 
happen to it after being installed. A moder- 
ate amount of an expensive material may do 
more absorbing than a large amount of the 
cheaper, and thus prove the less expensive in 
the long run. Following are a few of the 
products used and facts about them: 

Felt covered by canvas: inviting to rodents; 
useless if the canvas is painted. 

Mineral wool: likely to rust; cannot be 
painted. 

Stone wool: really tiles of a special sort; 
cannot be painted. 

Porous tile: cannot be painted. 

Cork: too compressible; expensive. 

Gypsum panels: tile; cannot be painted. 

Acoustical Celotex: difficult to paint with- 
out destroying absorbent qualities. 

San acousta: An enameled steel surface 
perforated by countless tiny holes; can be 


painted successfully if care is taken not to fill 
the holes. 

A paper by T. J. Bludworth, electro acous- 
tician of New York City, dealt with the 
problems of amplifying, radio broadcasting, 
and recording. The conclusions were, briefly, 
that acoustical engineering is an art rather 
than an exact science and it has been fairly 
successful in amplifying the speaking and 
singing voice in auditoriums (the vocal effect 
is improved by the presence of an organ in- 
stallation) but the organ seems to defy all at- 
tempts to transmit or reproduce its tone by 
mechanical means. In fact, practically no im- 
provement seems to have been made in that 
direction compared with the great advances 
in other branches of the art. 

The Bach program by Arthur W. Poister 
of Redlands, California was finely and _ bril- 
liantly played. The organ speaks right into 
the face of the audience and one could wish 
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to have heard the same program from a 
greater distance than was possible in the 
building. A large proportion of the numbers 
were choralpreludes and in some of these a 
particularly fine handling of delicate effects 
was displayed. One could not help realizing 
that these were truly written for church use, 
and while most beautiful they were not the 
sort of thing that one feels like disturbing by 
subsequent applause. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Barnes of Chicago 
in their recital of organ and piano music 
showed the result of much work together. 
The ensemble was unusually fine, and this 
demonstration of what can be done with a 
combination of the two instruments should 
encourage those who have not tried the ex- 
periment to do so. It may be added that this 
particular ensemble is most effective in a 
building that is not too large and with a 
rather smooth-toned piano and an organ not 
too heavily voiced. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes 
used only one number that was written origi- 
nally for the two instruments, the one by 
Clokey. All the rest were adapted from com- 
positions for two pianos. The parts were not 
divided between the two instruments literally 
but some slight rearrangements in their dis- 
position was necessary. And we may add 
that the result was one to emulate. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was read and the ticket voted unanimously as 
read: 

President: Harold Vincent Milligan. 

Vice-Presidents: Reginald L. McAll, Rol- 
and Diggle, Miss Jane Whittemore. 

Treasurer: George William Volkel. 

Secretary and Director of Publicity: Will- 
ard Irving Nevins. 

Executive Committee: Herbert S. Sam- 
mond, Chairman, Miss Lilian Carpenter, Miss 
Mary Arabella Coale, Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Lockwood, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Mrs. Lily 
W. Moline-Hallam, Dr. Wm. C. Carl, Palmer 
Christian, Hugh Porter, Dr. Lynnwood Far- 
nam, Dr. Henry S. Frye, George W. Kemmer, 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, Hon. Emerson L. Richards, Duncan 
Mackenzie, Ernest White. 

A paper by Warren D. Allen of Stanford 
University presented the relation between 
architecture and organ music from the stand- 
point of the organist. 

In determining the solution of the acousti- 
cal problem in public buildings the speaker 
has exercised far more influence than has the 
musician. Church services in many churches 


have been little more than sermons with pre- 
ludes, and with the turning tide comes 2 
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realization that perhaps the heretofore less 
important parts of the services can be made 
as worth while as the sermon, and at times far 
more potent for good. And now the speaker 
must study his enunciation to adapt it to a 
degree of resonance necessary for an adequate 
musical effect. 

To an outsider the controversy in acoustics 
is one between the scientist and the artist, and 
analogous to the one between science and re- 
ligion. And the organist is the middleman. 
But the organist’s interest in acoustics as a 
science, and the organ as a machine, is second- 
ary. They are merely material that he uses 
in producing an emotional color. The organ 
must be placed so that it can be heard well by 
both the audience and the organist. Archi- 
tecture has been called frozen music, so music 
may be called etherial architecture, and is al- 
most invaluable to the artist, and particularly 
to the church organist, an inspiration. Im- 
provisation flourishes in fine architectural 
surroundings. 

Architecture started as a necessity (to pro- 
vide shelter) and became an art. Conversely 
music started as an art and has become a 
utility, as psychology has shown us the prac- 
tical effects of emotional states. 

Bad architecture is difficult and costly to 
change. Bad music need be only ignored. 
And for this reason architecture is often the 
more carefully worked out. Great examples 
of both have set certain standards worthy of 
emulation, although slavish adherance to any 
standards is dangerous to the springing origi- 
nality necessary to true art. In any instance 
the individual problem must be worked out in 
a manner appropriate to the case, producing 
an atmosphere of Aspiration, Dignity and 
Beauty. 

Mr. Richard Keys Biggs followed with a 
brief exposition of his idea of the composition 
necessary to a small organ ensemble. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the avoidance 
of a tubby bass and the inclusion of clearer 
types of pedal registers rather than the usual 
booming flute, also upon the necessity for an 
adequate complement of upper-partials. In 
his own words, “Our American organs say too 
much of oo and not enough of ee.” 

He played the following program of pieces 
chosen to display the color effects of the two- 
manual Wangerin Organ of sixteen registers: 

Severac—Meditation 

Bossi—Ave Maria 

Dupre—Two Interludes between Psalms 

Wagner—Liebestod 

Vierne—Arabesque 

Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
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THE AEOLIAN CONCERT ORGAN 
in Westchester County Center, White Plains, N. Y. (See page 545) 


The banquet at the Chapman Park Hotel 
was a jolly finish to the Convention. The food 
was grand and all were in good spirits. The 
genial president presented various people who 
had contributed toward making the conven- 
tion a success and the cordial hand each re- 
ceived voiced the appreciation. Warden Sealy 
of the A.G.O. was present and offered a short 
greeting. 

The program by Joseph Clokey and his 
Merry Singers was good sport for all con- 
cerned. This group sing for pleasure and do 
very much the same sort of work as the 
English Singers who have recently toured the 
country with great success. However, Mr. 
Clokey has written and arranged most of the 
music they use and some of the color in his 
original pieces is far from antique. The pro- 
gram follows and we are glad to know that all 
of these are or will soon be obtainable in the 
Old Americana Series, published by J. Fischer 
& Bro. 


Wm. Billings—‘“The Lord is risen today.” 

Songs from the plains: ‘Little old log 
cabin in the south,” using the words, ‘Little 
old sod shanty on the plains.” “A round-up 
lullaby.” ‘Old Chisolm Trail.” 

Three old Camp-meeting songs (sung with- 
out a pause) From an old song-book: “Mary 
and Martha” (a revival tune). 

Song sung from the travelling wagon sell- 
ing Beechman’s Pills and Hamlin’s wizard 
Oil: “Cocaine Lil.” “Frankie and Johnie.” 

Kentucky Mountain Song: ‘Frog went 
acourtin’.” ‘Ezekiel saw the wind.” 


The last two items were encores and there 
could have been a good many more without 
satisfying the gathering. The mixture of 
seriousness, burlesque, and whole-hearted en- 
joyment on the part of both performers and 
listeners made an ideal coda for a most worth- 
while Convention, which was then officially 
closed by the president. 








Moller’s Artiste 


Something About a Most Remarkable Automatic Player 
and a Little of the History of Players 


“wT IS NOT generally known 
among all people interested 
in music that the automatic 
player for the organ is quite 
an old device. In fact, fairly 

successful automatic players were 

attached to organs long before the 
automatic piano player appeared. 

The Aeolian Company were pioneers 

in this field between thirty and forty 

years ago, also the Welte-Mignon 

Co. Since that date a great many of 

our leading builders have developed 

automatic players for organs, adapt- 
ed chiefly to residence organs. The 

Kimball Co. built many such organs 

thirty-five years ago. 

It is a fact only too well known 
by builders who specialize in 
residence organ business that usually 
the man who has sufficient means to 
purchase an organ for his home has 
made it in some other business than 
organ playing, and he is usually not 
an organist himself in any way, but 
is simply fond of music. Therefore, 
to interest him, whom we shall call 
the typical ‘fat, tired business man,”’ 
in purchasing an organ for his home 
involves either one of two things: 
that he shall hire an organist to come 
in and play for him, which is done 
by some of the very wealthy, or else 
that the organ may be played either 
partly automatically, with the notes 
of the composition perforated in a 
sheet of paper, and the registration, 
tempo and expression supplied by 
the man who is operating the player ; 
or it may be a fully automatic record 
in which the registration, tempo, and 
expression are all cut in the paper, 
as well as the notes themselves. 
This latter type of player is a prod- 
uct of the past ten years. I believe 


Kal 


here again the Aeolian Company 
were pioneers, though the Skinner 
Company developed a fully automa- 
tic player about the same time. 


The Austin Organ Company some 
seven years ago perfected an auto- 
matic player that had many ingeni- 
ous features. Among other things, it 
was the first player to play three 
manuals and pedals independently, 
giving complete freedom of choice as 
to registration and independence of 
all the voices. A most ingenious 
punching machine was developed in 
the Austin factory that actually 
punched the holes in the moving 
sheet of paper as the notes were 
played by the recording organist, as 
well as recording all expression, reg- 
istration, and the tempo. This 
makes it possible for the organist to 
hear exactly what he has played 
within a moment or two after he has 
finished recording. 

This to my mind has many advan- 
tages for the organist, for if he is 
not satisfied with what he has done, 
it gives him an opportunity then and 
there to study what is wrong and 
immediately cut a new record that is 
satisfactory. I still think that for 
the recording of the actual playing 
of organ compositions this method is 
the most direct and accurate picture 
of the performer’s playing. 

On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain limitations. This method pre- 
supposes a high degree of accuracy 
upon the part of the player and a 
very low percentage of wrong notes; 
these are possible to correct after 
the record is made, but it is rather 
laborious to do so. 

The other method of recording 
that is used by most of the other 
builders is to mark down on the mov- 
ing sheet of paper by a series of 
ruling-pens the notes and expression 
and registration employed by the 
organist, and then correct these be- 
fore the master record is actually 
punched by hand. This is of course 
a much slower and more indirect 


Under the 
Editorship of 


William H. 


Barnes 





method of proceeding, but it pro- 
duces excellent results, as the excel- 
lent records the Aeolian Company, 
Estey Organ Company, Kimball 
Company, and Skinner Company 
produce by this method testify. 

In any of these cases the record- 
ing is fairly well limited to what can 
be done by an organist, and seldom 
are the records any better than what 
the recording organist can do him- 
self at the key-board, though the 
Skinner Co. have records of orches- 
tral transcriptions that are marvels 
of beauty and it seems no organist 
could play that way. 

We come now to the new player 
that has recently been developed by 
the Moller organization. The idea 
of this player was originated by Mr. 
Leonard Peloubet of the Moller or- 
ganization along with several others 
of the Moller staff. I know it is not 
the policy of the Moller Company to 
emphasize individuals but rather the 
organization as a whole. Yet it must 
in all fairness be stated that I con- 
sider a great part of the success of 
their “Artiste” to be due to their ac- 
quiring the services of Mr. Frederick 
A. Hoschke. This gentleman came 
to them with a broad background of 
musical experience, both as a com- 
poser, pianist and orchestral conduc- 
tor, being familiar also with various 
types of automatic reproducing 
musical instruments. 

His contention that about ninety- 
five per cent of the world’s best 


~ music has been written for the voice. 


orchestra, piano or other instru- 
ments, rather than for the organ, 
seems correct. Therefore the impor- 
tant recordings he has made have 
been largely orchestral transcrip- 
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tions, or music written originally for 
some other instrument than the or- 
gan. After all, the man who buys 
an automatic player organ for his 
home is interested in music rather 
than organ-music primarily. The 
results Mr. Hoschke has achieved in 
his readings of orchestral transcrip- 
tions for the organ go far beyond 
anything possible for an organist to 
play. As many as six independent 
tonal lines may be carried on simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. Hoschke was engaged as di- 
rector of the studio and he began his 
experiments on the theory that to 
make the best records, the rhythm 
had to receive special attention all 
by itself, and then the registration. 
The method used in the production 
of records for the Moller Artiste be- 
gins with a simple machine through 
which a sheet of roll-paper is run at 
a fixed speed, and upon which is re- 
corded certain pulsations corre- 
sponding to the rapid or slow, ac- 
celerating or retarding pace of the 
rhythm to be used in the one partic- 
ular piece being recorded. The op- 
erator of the device may be a me- 
chanic or a musician; his only re- 
quirement is that he have a sense of 
the musical, especially a sense of 
rhythm. He uses the machine to ex- 
actly indicate the rhythm; in reality 
he sings the music through, plays it 
through, hears it through in his im- 
agination while he is “playing.” He 
has no technic to bother with, no 


registration, no page-turning diffi-. 


culties. His one and only task is to 
idealize the music and imagine it 
played precisely in the best artistic 
style. 

After the complete piece is 
rhythmically recorded, a_ trained 
worker transcribes the actual notes 
from the usual score into markings 
on the master-roll. This is purely a 
mechanical transcription, variable 
only by such artistic skill as any 
transcription specialist might im- 
agine in rewriting for the organ an 
orchestral composition Mr. 
Hoschke’s best example of what is 
possible here is his treatment of the 
famous Flight of the Bumble-Bee. 
This piece, as we all realize, paints a 
picture, imitates an effect. Mr. 
Hoschke chose to heighten the effect 
by over-lapping the running-notes, 
so that instead of a mere toccata 
which anybody can play and which 
may or may not imitate a nature- 
noise, we have an artistic over-lap- 
ping of tones that produce, to- my 
mind, a much more realistic tone- 
painting of the flight of a bumble- 
bee. This is but one of the things 
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an arranger may do in directing the 
work of the special transcriber who 
interprets music notation in the form 
of markings on the master-roll. 
After the roll is marked, it is per- 
forated individually, and thus it con- 


stitutes the master-roll which is used 


in a machine to reproduce duplicate 
rolls for the market. 


In addition to the usual provision 
for playing the notes, manuals and 
pedals, there is a section of the 
pneumatic motors reserved for reg- 
istration, and this section can be cut, 
without any greater expense, in- 
dividually for each and every record 
sold. This is the feature the M. P. 
Moller organization is laying great 
stress upon; a record no longer need 
have a registration adopted for some 
standard organ, but may have and 
does have a registration especially 
selected for the one and only organ 
for the purchaser himself. The 
stop list of every Moller player-or- 
gan is kept on file in the roll depart- 
ment, and when an owner of a 
Moller Artiste in Grand Rapids 
orders Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, he does not get a roll taken 
out of stock, but a roll taken out of 
stock first and carried then to the 
supplementary machine where the 
registration is cut into this roll! 
especially for that particular Grand 
Rapids instrument. 


The process, of course, may be 
carried a step further, and in reality 
should be carried further, so that the 
purchaser of the rolls, or his organ- 
ist, when ordering the roll would 
specify the exact registration re- 
quired in every measure of the en- 
tire composition. 


In other words, the Moller Artiste 
is in reality capable of being an 
artist in its registration, and there 
are no limitations. The M. P. 
Moller factory deserves credit for 
making genuine progress in popular- 
izing the organ in the exclusive 
residence field where friends for the 
organ will count for so much. And 
what an opportunity it is, also, for 
the owner of a residence organ t» 
have the builder of his organ repro- 
duce the actual rhythm, nuance, 
tempo, and registration of his own 
organist. There is nothing depen- 
dent upon spur-of-the-moment work, 
save the very simple matter of 
rhythmic setting; and even here the 
artist himself is not in any way dis- 
turbed by the mechanics of organ 
playing, but is free to devote him- 
self exclusively to the one phase of 
his work—the rhythm and rhythmic 
nuance. After that, all the effects 
may be tried out numberless times 
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until the precise coloring and regis- 
tration have been attained; and then 
it’s a very simple matter to record 
the required results. 

—TueE EpitTors 


AS 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 
CADET CHAPEL 
M. P. Moller, Inc. 

The Harmonic Division of the great 
Moller Organ in Cadet Chapel, built 
to the plans of Mr. Frederick C. 
Mayer, organist of the Chapel and 
master of the choir of 170 men’s 
voices, comprises one of the most in- 
teresting ventures ever undertaken 
in that direction. It is the gift of 
the Association of Graduates, and 
was dedicated this past summer. 
The following is a summary of the 
content ,including number of pipes 
and relative dynamic strength: 

STENTHORN MINOR, f. 73m. 
Playable on both manual and pedal 
at 8, 51/3, and 4. STENTHORN, 
122m. 2 2/3, 2. 

QUINT, f. 244m. 11/3, 1, 2/3, 
1/2. 

FRENCH MIXTURE, mf. 549m. 
2 2/3, 1, 4/5, 2/3, 4/7, 1/2, 2/5, 1/3, 
1/4. 

ENGLISH MIXTURE, mf. 
671m. 5 1/3, 4, 2 2/3, 2, 1 3/5, 
1 1/3, 1 1/7, 1, 8/9, 2/3, 1/2. 

STOPPED FLUTE, mp. 9%w. 
On manuals at 16 tc., 10 2/3, 8, 5 1/3, 
4, 22/3, 2, 11/3, 1. On the Pedal 
at 102/83, 8, 51/3, 4, 22/38, 2. 

FLUTES, 365m. 4, 2; 3 1/5, 
1 3/5; 2 2/3, 1 1/3; 2 2/7, 1 1/7; 
1 7/9, 8/9. 

GEMSHORN, mp. 292m. 10 2/3 
te., 5 1/3; 8 tc., 4; 2 2/3, 11/3; 2, 1. 

DULCIANA, p. 219m. 3 1/5, 
13/5; 22/7, 11/7; 17/9, 8/9. 

TROMBA, ff. 329mr. 51/3, 4, 
31/5, 2 2/3, 2. 

PEDAL ORGAN 
In addition to the manual materials 
given, the Pedal Organ was enlarged 
by the following 

FLUTE, mp-f. 384wm. 8, 6 2/5, 
51/3, 51/3, 44/7, 4, 31/5, 22/3, 
2 2/7, 2, 11/3, 1. 

BOURDON, 64wm. On the 
Pedal at 10 2/3, 8, 4. On the manual 
at 16, 10 2/3, 8, 5 1/3, 4, 2 2/3, 2. 

TROMBONE, ff. 78mr. On the 
Pedal at 16 GG., 10 2/3, 8, 4. On 
the manual at 16 GG., 8, 5 1/3, 4. 

TROMBONE, ff. 120 mr. 5 1/3, 
2 2/3; 4,2; 31/5. 

Any reader who wants to see this 
scheme in the usual manner of pres- 
entation will be surprised at the 
great number of stops thus added if 
he will but take the trouble to type- 
write the materials in the usual 
manner, one stop to a line. There 
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are a total of one hundred and eleven 
stops listed herewith, 78 for the man- 
uals and 33 for the Pedal. The day 
is rapidly passing when it can be said 
that the element of pure organ de- 
sign is making no progress. 


Points & , Viewpoints 


CONSOLE EQUIPMENT 
A PLEA FOR GREATER SIMPLICITY 
AND DIRECTNESS 
I like to talk with Lynnwood Far- 
nam about organs. He knows so 
clearly what he wants, and he wants 
such reasonable things. His article 
quoted in your July issue is a case 
in point. “The organ can suggest, 
but not imitate the orchestra.” But 
“it can do certain things impossible 
on other instruments...... 

“T believe in more and more facili- 
ties for control of our palette of tone 
colors, but in this direction, para- 
doxically, the controls must not pos- 
sess too extensive a field of opera- 
tion....” It was Palmer Christian 
who commented on a really beautiful 
console, which however was loaded 
up with gadgets, having three differ- 
ent kinds of apparatus in the 
straight board over the Solo keys 
alone, that “it looks like a power 
station control panel.” The same 
thought is in the minds of both ex- 
perienced concert organists. 

An adequate and perfect working 
control system is essential, and it 
should be consistent. It is better to 
have enough adjustable combina- 
tions, and, for the concert organist 
especially, this means plenty of uni- 
versals. It is worse to have a varied 
assortment of cut-outs and other 
disturbers of clear thinking. They 
are traps for the unwary and they 
take altogether too much of the at- 
tention of the wary. Builders give 
too much thought to doing some- 
thing different, providing a “talking 
point” for the salesmen. The organ- 
ists would thank them to settle down 
upon the essentials, make them work 
“every time and the first time,” as 
Van Denman Thompson said so 
well, eliminate the numerous jiggers 
that need an instruction sheet and an 
unfailing memory, and—very im- 
portant — get their measurements 
right and keep them right. 

“There must be no arbitrary ‘en- 
tangling alliances’ between the vari- 
ous departments.” Keep inter-man- 
ual couplers off the manual and 
pedal combinations, put them all, 
and the Tremulants, on the universal 
combinations. Keep the Pedal Or- 
gan off the manual combinations un- 
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less it is wanted, and make it easy to 
get when wanted. I want to go on 
and say something about the coup- 
lers on Crescendo, Full Organ, and 
other “blind” movements, but that is 


another story, somewhat related to | 


the simple (?) manner in which 
Farnam builds up (leaving out a 
third to two thirds of the stops) a 
better, and at times a bigger ensem- 
ble than the too literal Full Organ 
pedal provides. “Many are the 
problems,” indeed. 

P.S.—May I be permitted the in- 
dulgence? A letter has just come 
from an old friend, an experienced 
organist who is world famous for his 
compositions. He has just been ap- 
pointed “to try to play an enormous 
4-manual . organ, one of the 
largest beasts in . . ., not a familiar 
feature, everything different, Lynn- 
wood Farnam spent a whole day of 
hard labor at it before he could at- 
tempt to do justice to his prepared 
program . . . One of the most bril- 
liant organists of this country told 
me the other day that not half of all 
this clap-trap is worth while, that we 
really are no better off with newer 
and newer mechanism to meet some 
fancied need; and when I think of 
the diversity in method I am amazed. 
There isn’t any standardization.” 
Here we have it again, out of a clear 
sky. My friend says further: “Ah, 
well . . . I’m just an old fashioned 
fossil, who doesn’t enjoy piling up 
difficulties . . .” If I give his name, 
which I haven’t his permission to do, 
and couldn’t do without identifying 
the organ referred to, you would 
realize what is back of what you and 
your readers will recognize as truth, 
author unknown. 

—R. P. ELtior, 
of the W. W. Kimball Co. 


—TRACKER TOUCH— 
Anent the condemnation recently ac- 
corded the so-called tracker touch it 
will be of some interest to know up- 
on what grounds Widor approves of 
this action. Also upon what grounds 
he objects to the key action common- 
ly afforded by pneumatic and electro- 
pneumatic organs. 

In his introduction to Emile 
Rupp’s “Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Orgelbaukunst” he writes (the 
translation is my own): 

“With these system,” that is, the 
pneumatic and _ electro-pneumatic 
systems, “‘the performer is never al- 
together sure that a certain point 
within the fall of the key will co- 
incide with the intonation; he, who 
formerly could entrust himself to an 
intelligently vitalized system of 
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force-transmission, is now sacrificed 
to the wiles of blunt material.” 
Widor would probably not have 
committed himself so forcibly had 
he known that American builders 
had perfected a system which not 
only eliminates all grounds for his 
objection and makes it possible to re- 
tain all the advantages afforded by 
the tracker touch, but actually to so 


finely adjust the mechanism of the ° 


action as to meet the most exacting 
demands in respect to the amount of 
resistance at any “point within the 
fall of the key.” 

—Caspar Kocu 


—MODERNIZING— 

In regard to modernizing old organs 
with slider chests I would point out 
that if the work is properly done, 
they will work as well as any indi- 
vidual-pneumatic chest and will cer- 
tainly outlast such in the long run, 
as there is nothing to wear in them. 
Such a job, properly done, gives a 
maintenance man the least of his 
troubles. 

I speak from practical experience 
and can show half a dozen modern- 
ized slider chests which have been 
modernized and every one of which 
is altogether successful. 

—Gustav F. Donrinc 


—THAT QUESTION— 
Mr. Walter Lindsay in the July issue 
raises a valid query concerning the 
statements: First, that independent 
mutations should be tuned to the na- 
tural, rather than to the tempered 
scale; and second, that derived har- 


monics, tuned to the tempered scale, 


will serve as a substitute. 

Of course the use of unified har- 
monics is in any case a compromise 
against which the confirmed purist 
will fight. But their value has been 
proved again and again by use in the 
instruments of some of the more 
artistic builders, especially when 
combined with one or more sets of 
independent ranks. 

Time has schooled us to the im- 
portance of the respective powers of 
the harmonic steps, but we still have 
much to learn concerning the value 
of different colors. Some of the 
foreign builders have realized the 
artistic possibilities in constructing 
the different ranks of especial ma- 
terials and forms, notably, E. F. 
Walcker & Co., of Ludwigsburg 
(Pedal of the Cathedral of Riga) 
and T. C. Lewis & Co., of London 
(Swell of the Public Halls, Glas- 
gow, Scotland.) 

In our own country, we owe Sen- 
ator Richards much for his efforts 



































_ 
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in this direction. Mr. Gordon Balch 
Nevin brought up the same subject 
in a recent article, and spoke of an 
instrument built by the Estey Co. 
which was so equipped. Another 
important example is the organ in 
the Eastman Theater, Rochester. 

Certain correspondences are al- 
ready familiar, and they are begin- 
ning to influence the voicing of the 
ranks themselves. For example, the 
fifth-sounding ranks are best voiced 
somewhat fluty ; the unisons (octave, 
fifteenth, twenty-second, etc.,) 
richer; and the thirds, soft, and with 
a sympathetic, singing, ethereal 
character. These suggest certain 
forms for the pipes themselves: 
stopped-wood for fifths, harmonic 
Diapasons, or strings for unisons, 
and conical metal (Gemshorn) or 
wood for thirds. 


Of course there are not, and will 
not be, rules which will be univer- 
sally applicable, as each case will be 
determined by the foundation ranks 
of .the division, and the results 
sought. But there is much room for 
the work of creative imaginations. 

In the unit, the suitably character- 
istic stops can be voiced and reg- 
ulated with first attention to their 
use as harmonics. This is so because 
they should never be used for found- 
ations, as well, but should be sup- 
ported by other, entirely independent 
ranks. 

This may serve to clarify the 
thoughts which I tried to impart in 
the last of the “Unit and Straight” 
discussions. 

—TyYLeR TURNER 


STOUGHTON, WISC. 
C. M. OSTERHELD RESIDENCE 
WVelte-Tripp Organ Corp. 
Stoplist by J. VERNE FRIDLUND. 
79. & 9; § 22.. B20, P 660: 
PEDAL 
16 Bourdon 
Contra Viol 
Flauto Dolce 
GREAT 
8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
Gedeckt 
VIOLONCELLO 85m16’ 
4 Flauto d’Amore 
8 CLARINET 73 
HARP 49 
SWELL 
16 Bourdon 
8 GELECKT 97w16’ 
ECHO SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 


4 Fiauto d’Amore 
2 2/3 Nasard 

2 Flautino 

8 


OBOE HORN 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
(Synthetic Oboe) 
Harp 
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WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER 
The Aeolian Co. 


V. Re Ss: B. |e 
Pedal 4, 4. 25. 20. 248. 
Great 13. Li. Vi. 3 1997; 
Swell 15. 20. 20. 4, 1424. 
Choir i. Ti, Vi be 798. 
Solo 8. 8. gH 2 608. 
Fanf. 4. 4. be rE. 304. 

55. 64, 95. 35. 4592. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 


16 DIAPASON ONE 
Diapason Two (Great) 
SUB-BASS 
Contra Tibia (Gt.) 
BOURDON 
VIOLONE 
Salicional (Sw.) 
Gemshorn (Ch.) 

8 Octave 
Flute 
Tibia 
Geodeckt 
Cello 

4 Super-Octave 
Octave Flute 


32 Bombarde 
16 Trombone 
Tuba Profunda 
Posaune 
Post Horn 
Fagotto 
8 Tromba 
4 Clarion 
8 Chimes 
GREAT: 


16 DIAPASON 
CONTRA-TIBIA 
 —— DIAPASON ONE (high pressure) 
DIAPASON TWO 
DIAPASON THREE 
TIBIA CLAUSA 
GAMBA 








CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


DIVISIONS fr—free reed 
A—Accompaniment h—harmonic 
B—Bombarde hw—high wind 
C—Choir lw—low wind 
E—Echo m—metal 
F—Fanfare om—open metal 
G—Great ow—open wood 
H—Harmonic r—reeds 
L—SoLo rs—repeat stroke 
N—StriNg 2r—two rank, etc. 
O—Orchestral s—sharp 
P—Pedal sb—stopped bass 
R—GregoRian sm—stopped metal 
S—Swell °* ss—single stroke 


sw—stopped wood 
t—tin 
te—tenor C 


T—Trombone 


Vaaneus th—triple harm. 
b—bars uex—unexpressive 
c—cylinders v—very 
ce—cres, chamber w—wood 
dh—double har- wm—wood and 

metal 


wr—wood reed 
wp—wind pressure 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 


monic 
dl—double languid 
f—flat 


2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 

2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 

dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 























4 OCTAVE ONE 
Octave Two 
Tibia 

2/3 TWELFTH 
Fifteenth 
MIXTURE 305 
OPHICLEIDE 
TROMBA 
CLARION 
CHIMES 20 

Tremulant 

SWELL: 

16 Salicional 

8 DIAPASON 

GEDECKT 

CLARABELLA 

VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 

VIOLE CELESTE 

SALICIONAL 

SALICIONAL CELESTE 
4 Flute 

Salicet 

2 Flautino 

III. DOLCE CORNET 183 

IV CHORUS MIXTURE 244 

16 POSAUNE 

8 FRENCH TRUMPET 

CORNOPEAN 

OBOE 

VOX HUMANA 
4 CLARION 


00 me 0 G S29 09 


8 Chimes 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: 
16 Gemshorn 


8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 
CONCERT FLUTE 
FLUTE CELESTE 
VIOL 
GEMSHORN 
HARMONIC FLUTE 

2/3 Nazard 
PICCOLO 

3/5 Tierce 

1/3 Septieme 

1/7 Larigot 
FAGOTTO 
TRUMPET 
CLARINET 
KINURA 
Chimes 
Tremulant 


PHILOMELA 

GROSS GAMBA 

GAMBA CELESTE 

16 TUBA PROFUNDA 

8 Tuba Sonora 

TUBA MIRABILIS (high pres- 
sure) 

ENGLISH HORN 

FRENCH HORN 


~ 
DOOR RR WD 


SOLO: 
8 


MUSETTE 
4 Tuba Clarion 
8 Chimes 
Tremulant 


ANCILLARY FANFARE: 

16 Post Horn 

8 HARMONIC TRUMPET 
TRUMPET MILITAIRE 
ENGLISH POST HORN 


4 CLARION 
Tremulant 
43 Combons 


45 Couplers 


—HILLGREEN-LANE— 
During August Hillgreen, Lane & Co. in- 
stalled organs in the following cities: 

Troy, Ohio, First Presbyterian. 
Columbus, Ohio, Glen Echo United 
Presbyterian. 

Springfield, Ohio, Wittenberg College. 
Superior, Wis., Concordia Lutheran. 
—WELTE IN NEW YORK— 

The Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation. of 
Sound Beach, Conn., has opened offices 
in New York City at 119 West 57th St. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 
M. P. Moller 
Stoplist by MR. CHRISTOPHER O'HARE, 
Scales and Pressures by MR. M. P. MOL- 
LER, JR. 
Erected by MR. W. H. FISHER. 
Finished Voicing by MR. FISHER. 
Completed Jan. 3, 1930. 
Stoplist presented herewith as supplied 
direct by courtesy of the Builder. 
V. S 


<% B. a 
a 5. 5. 17. 12. 220. 
G. 9. 13. 13. 4 841. 
>: 13. 15. 14. as 1059. 
ne 6. 6. 13. 4. 462. 
an 5. 6. 6. —, 353. 
E. 4. 4. 6. 2. 280. 
42. 9. 69. 22 3215. 
PEDAL: V5. R5. §S 17. 
32 Bourdon One 


16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason (Great) 
Dulciana (Choir) 
BOURDON ONE 44ws 
BOURDON TWO 6” 32ws 
Bourdon (Swell) 
VIOLONE 15” 44w 

8 Diapason 
Dulciana (Choir) 
Melodia (Choir) 
Bourdon One 
Violone 

16 TROMBONE 15” 44r 
Fagotto (Swell) 

8 Tuba Mirabilis (Solo) 


Trombone 
GREAT 6”: V9. R13. S 13. 
16 Diapason Three 


8 DIAPASON ONE 61wm 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
DIAPASON THREE 73wm 16’ 
GROSSFLOETE 73w 
DOPPELFLOETE 73ws 

4 PRINCIPAL 61m 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 

V MIXTURE 305m 

12-15-17-19-22 

8 Harp (Choir) 

4 Harp (Choir) 

Chimes (Echo) 


Tremulant 
SWELL 6”: V 13. R15. S 14. 
16 BOURDON 73ws 


8 DIAPASON 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 73m 
HARMONIC FLUTE h 73w 
STOPPED DIAPASON 73ws 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73t 
AEOLINE 73m 

4 FLUTE D’AMOUR 73ws 

III DOLCE CORNET 183m 

12-15-17 

16 Oboe 

8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 85r16’ 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 6”: V6. R66. S 13. 

16 Dulciana 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
DULCIANA 97m 
MELODIA 73w 
FLUTE CELESTE h 73w 


4 Dulciana 
WALDFLOETE 73w 

2 2/3 Dulciana 

2 Dulciana 

8 CLARINET 73r 

8 HARP te. 49b 

4 Harp 

8 Chimes (Echo 
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SOLO: V5. Rs. S's: 
8 DIAPASON 73wm 
FLUTE MAJOR 73w 
GROSS GAMBA 73m 
GAMBA CELESTE 61m tc 
8 TUBA MIRABILIS 73r 
Tremulant 
ECHO ANCILIARY 5”: V4. R4. S6. 
8 FLUTE h 73w 
MUTED VIOLE 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m tc 
4 Flute 
8 VOX HUMANA 73r 
CHIMES 25b 


Tremulant 
COUPLERS 

16 8 4 
P GSCL GSL 
G SCL GSCLE GSCL 
S S SCE ne, @ 
& SCL SCLE SCL 
- i LE i. 


E E 

Gombons: Py. Gy. So: CY: LS. 
E 4. T 7. (The manual pistons are all 
on Double Touch, the second touch giv- 
ing control of the Pedal stops.) 

Crescendos: Swell. Choir. Solo. Echo. 
Register. 

All shutters to Swell shoe. 

Full Organ. 

Tutti Cancel. 

Reversible: G-P. 

Four Indicators. 

Blower: Kinetic 7 1/2 h.p. 

Percussion: Deagan. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
REFORMED TEMPLE BETH ISRAEL 
Austin Organ Co. 

V 25. R25. S$ 32. B5. P 1743. 

PEDAL 

16 Resultant 
DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (Swell) 

4 Diapason 
Bourdon 

8 Tuba (Great) 

GREAT (Expressive) 

8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
CLARABELLA 73w 
GEMSHORN 73m 

4 OCTAVE 73m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

8 TUBA 85r16’ 


SWELL 

16 BOURDON 73w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 73w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m 
ECHO SALICIONAL 73m 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73wm 
CORNOPEAN 73r 

OBOE 73r 

VOX HUMANA 6ir 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 
8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73m 
MELODIA 73w 
DULCIANA 73m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73wm 
8 CLARINET 73r 
HARP 61b 
4 Celesta 
Tremulant 
2 Couplers 
7 Combons 
3  Crescendos 
2 Reversibles 


Dt 
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RYE, N.Y. 
CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 
Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation 
Stoplist by MR. CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Lieblichgedeckt (Swell) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Lieblichgedeckt (Swell) 
16 Trombone (Swell) 
8 Chimes (Great) 
GREAT 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73 
DIAPASON TWO 73 
Concert Flute (Choir) 
OCTAVE 73 
Flute (Choir) 
8 TROMBA 85r16’ 
CHIMES 20 
SWELL 
16 Lieblichgedeckt 
8 DIAPASON 73 
GEDECKT 97 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 7 
VOIX CELESTE 73 


Gedeckt 
OCTAVE 73 
2 Gedeckt 
III MIXTURE 183 
8 CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CHOIR 


8 Diapason (Great) 
DULCIANA 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 

4 FLUTE 73 

8 CLARINET 73 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS AQUINIS. 


Geo. Kilgen & Son 
V 27). R37. 3.335.. B 8: P 1793. 
PEDAL 
32 Bourdon Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 
Diapason (Great) 
BOURDON 56 
Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
“Flauto Dolce” 
“Cello” 
4 Bourdon 
GREAT (Expressive) 
16 DIAPASON 61 
8 DULCIANA 61 
CLARABELLA 61 
GAMBA 61 
4 PRINCIPAL 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
8 TRUMPET 61 
SWELL 
16 BOURDON 73 
8 DIAPASON 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 
4 FLUTE 7 
VIOLINA 73 
8 OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CHOIR 
8 MELODIA 73 
DULCIANA 73 
GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73: 
VIOLA 73 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
PICCOLO 61 
CLARINET 73 


Do 








t 








} 
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—A BUILDER’S ORGAN— 
The stoplist herewith for the Austin Or- 
gan of the Scottish Rite Cathedral in 
Scranton was prepared by Mr. Herbert 
Brown, New York representative of the 
Austin Organ Company, who wrote the 
specifications without any restrictions or 
suggestions of any kind that usually come 
from organists or the purchasers they 
represent. Knowing Mr. Brown’s un- 
usually critical abilities in the final finish- 
ing and voicing of an organ, it is a pleas- 
ure to present herewith the stoplist of an 
organ such an artist would design. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
SCOTTISH RITE AUDITORIUM 
Austin Organ Co. 
Specifications by MR. HERBERT BROWN 


CONTENT 

V R S B P 
P 4 4 19 15 200 
G 8 8 16 7 632 
Ss 18 18 26 6 1302 
C 13 13 23 6 937 
i 9 9 10 = 650 

52 52 94 34 3728 
PEDAL: V 4. R 4 S 19. 
32 Bourdon 


Resultant (Nos. 3-5) 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason (Great) 
BOURDON 68w 
VIOLONE 44m 
Salicional (Swell) 
Gemshorn (Choir) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Violone 
Gamba Celeste (Solo) 2r 
Gemshorn (Choir) 
Bourdon 
32 Bombarde 
16 BOMBARDE 44132’ 
Trumpet (Great) 
Cornopean (Swell) 
8 Trumpet (Great) 


GREAT: V8. R8. S 16. 

PARTLY EXPRESSIVE 

16 Diapason Two 

8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 97m16’ 
DOPPELFLOETE 73w 
CLARABELLA 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 

4 Diapason Two 
WALDFLOETE 73w 

2 2/3 Diapason Two 

Pa Diapason Two 

1 3/5 Diapason Two 

16 Trumpet 

8 TRUMPET 97r16’ 

4 Trumpet 

8 Chimes (Solo 


SWELL: V 18. R18. S 26. 
16 Salicional 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
ROHRFLOETE 73m 
FLAUTO DOLCE 73w 
FLUTE CELESTE 61w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 73m 
SALICIONAL 97m16’ 
VOIX CELESTE 73m 
MUTED VIOLE 73m 
4 FLUTE HARMONIC 73m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73m 
Salicional 
Salicional 
PICCOLO 61m 
5 TIERCE 61m 
TWENTY-SECOND 61m 
Mixture (the above 4) 


_ 

darrww 
i) (\) 
> ae 
or w 
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16 Cornopean 

8 Cornopean 97r10’ 
OBOE HORN 73r 
ORCHES'1RAL OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 

+ Cornopean 

8 Harp (Choir) 

+ Celesta (Choir) 
Vox ‘Tremulant 


Tremulant 
CHOIR: V 43; R138. S22: 
16 Gemshorn 


8 DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
QUINTADENA 73w 
VIOLA 73m 
DOLCE 73m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
GEMSHORN 97m16’ 
Gemshorn 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73wm 
Gemshorn 
2/3 Gemshorn 
Gemshorn 
3/5 TIERCE 61m 
1/7 SEPTIEME 61m 
Gemshorn 
CORNO D’AMORE 73r 
CLARINET 73r 
ENGLISH HORN 73r 
Chimes (Solo) 
HARP 61b 
4 Celesta (Harp) 
XYLOPHONE rs 37b 
Tremulant 
SOLO: V9: Ro. S$ 410: 
8 STENTERPHONE 73m 
GROSSFLOETE 73w 
GROSSGAMBA 73m 
GAMBA CELESTE 73m 
FLUTE OUVERTE 73wm 
TUBA MIRABILIS 73r 
FRENCH TRUMPET 73r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
BASSOON 73r 
CHIMES 25tb 
Tremulant 


TRAPS 

Bass Drum Stroke 
Bass Drum Roll 
Snare Drum Stroke 
Snare Drum Roll 
Crash Cymbal 
Turkish Cymbal 


i) 


5 1/3 


a 


Om ee ic ico 


Om 


Triangle 
Tom-Tom 
Tambourine 
Chinese Block 
Castanets 
COUPLERS 55 

16 8 4 
P GSCL GSCL 
G GSCL GSCL GSCL 
S SEE GSCL SGL 
C GSCL GSCL GSCL 
Ip GSCL GSCL GSCL 
5 1/3 Choir to Pedal : 


ACCESSORIES 
Combons 62: 

6. G2: S&S . € R:. Ls 

Tutti 12. 

Manual Combons are all on Double 
touch, second touch operating Pedal 
stops and all couplers. 

Crescendos 5: 
. S. C. L. Register 

Independent Crescendo Coupler to 
Swell as Master Shoe. 

Reversibles 
Full Organ 

GP. S-P. CP: L-P. 
Tutti Cancel. 
Indicators for Crescendos, etc. 
Movable console 
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LEEDS, MASS. 

VETERAN’S HOSPITAL 

Geo. Kilgen & Son 
Specifications by MR. ALFRED KILGEN 
Vt. Rit. SS 58.20; -P i164. 
Stops listed in quotations are those whose 
derivation is not divulged by the data at 
hand. 


PEDAL 
16 SUB BASS 32 
“Bourdon” 


Bourdon (Swell ) 
8 “Flauto Dolce” 
“Cello” 
16 Waldhorn (Swell) 


GREAT (Expressive) 

16 Gamba te. 

8 DIAPASON 61 
DOPPELFLOETE 61 
Melodia (Choir) , 
GAMBA 61 
Dulciana (Choir) 

4 OCTAVE 61 
“Flute” 

8 TRUMPET 61 
CHIMES 20 


SWELL 

16 Bourdon 

8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73 
BOURDON 97 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 
(Synthetic Quintadena) 

4 Bourdon 
Salicional 

2 Bourdon 

16 Waldhorn 

8 CORNOPEAN 73 
WALDHORN 85r16’ 
VOX HUMANA 73 

4 “Clarion” 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 

16 Dulciana te. 

8 MELODIA 85 
“Violoncello” 
DULCIANA 73 

4 Melodia 

Dulciana 

Melodia 

CLARINET 61 

(Synthetic Oboe) 
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—IMPORTED STOPS— 


An interesting feature in two or- 
gans recently built by the Treu Or- 
gan Co. is the use of an imported 
Bach Floete and Rankette Reed. 
The Bach Floete, which I have had 
opportunity of testing, is of clear, 
silvery tone, rather sharp, but it 
makes an exquisite solo register. 
The pipes of the Rankette are short, 
and considerably bellied, and they 
take up more space than the ordinary 
reed; but I consider that the Rank- 
ette has very little to recommend it 
over the Cornopean. These pipes 
were imported by the builder from 
Germany, and included in a specifi- 
cation at the request of a German- 
trained organist. 
—P.B.E. 





Mr. Dunham’s Comments 
—CHURCHES— 

— HE OTHER DAY T had a 
letter from a man who had 
lost his church position. 

WO” Such letters reach me from 
time to time. Invariably 

they contain details which, if true, 

give a sad impression of the fairness 
of many churches. 

This instance was one of which I 
knew some things. The organist 
had been engaged for a portion of 
the year with the verbal promise that 
the contract would be renewed at the 
start of the fiscal year. There was 
no complaint as to the character or 
cuality of the music. 

Suddenly the powers-that-be de- 
cide that conditions have been alter- 
ed. The widow of a relative of one 
of the trustees appears in the town. 
She has taken lessons in organ play- 
ing ten years ago. For reasons of 
“economy” and policy it is decided 
arbitrarily that this lady shall play 
the organ—without apology or per- 
sonal consideration to the profes- 
sional who has built up a teaching 
patronage about his church position. 
Knowing the resources of this par- 
ticular institution I am convinced 
that the reasons presented were a 
mere subterfuge. 

This sort of thing happens all too 
frequently in our profession. Just 
what can be done about it is a real 
question. I suppose churches will 
continue to run their affairs as they 
see fit and whenever they choose to 
be unfair to an employee they will 
be as unfair as any concern. It does 
seem too bad that these occurences 
come about. They are certainly not 
Christian and they frequently prove 
to be poor business. 

Sometimes the trustees are respon- 
sible, occasionally the minister. 
Many musicians became thoroughly 
disgusted with church positions be- 
cause of some trick from which they 
have suffered. A friend of mine 


once wrote to me that he hoped he 
had played his last church service. 
Many of us have felt the same way 
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after an experience that has hurt. 
In my own experience I have found 
happier conditions where I have been 
responsible to the minister rather 
than to a group. Music committees, 
in particular, are notoriously ineffi- 
cient and often unfair. 

I have met all kinds in my own 
church connections. There are dis- 
agreeable moments and there are 
moments of great happiness. Now 
that I have severed my contacts with 
the church I can contemplate twenty- 
five years in the work. In spite of 
contact with some men who certain- 
ly do not belong to the spirit of 
Christianity I can truthfully say that 
the profession is one that is full of 
opportunities for real service to 
mankind and one which has given to 
me as nearly complete satisfaction 
as a musician can hope to obtain. 

If one of these happenings come 
to you, remember that church 
policies are too often human rather 
than Christian. By overcoming such 
momentary handicaps you may be- 
come more self-critical and thereby 
find your own reward in the accom- 
plishment of better work. 





—FOR OCTOBER— 


“BELOVED LET US LOVE ONE AN- 
OTHER’—Candlyn. A baritone solo 
and chorus. The solo is quiet and 
melodious. The climax of the choral 
section is in the middle; a subdued 
ending. Medium difficulty. 8p. 
Schmidt. 





“OQ BELLS, SEND FORTH’—Edgar 
S. Kelly. A simply harmonized 
hymn for ‘Chimes Dedication.” If 
you have such an occasion, here is 
something to sing. The use of 
chimes with the chorus is ques ion- 
able, but discretion may be used in 
the printed accompaniment. 6p. Dit- 
son. 

“OF THE LIGHT OF THE Dawn’ — 
Mackinnon. One of Mr. Mackin- 
non’s choicest anthems. Unaccom- 
panied, Trinity season, divided parts. 
A good choir can make of this fine 
work a choral triumph in the best 
sense. 6p. Gray. 

“SHADES OF EVENING GATHER” — 
Harris. In the part-song style with 
short incidental solo. Easy and 
melodious. Quartet or chorus. 6p. 
Schmidt. 

“THE Day IS GENTLY SINKING TO 
A CLOSE”—James. One of the early 
anthems of a rather more conven- 
tional type. Melodious though not 
too easy. Possible for a quartet. 8p. 
Schirmer. 

“Hoty, HOLY, HOLY’ — H. J. 
Stewart. Appropriate for the Trin- 
ity season. A very effective anthem 
with a big ending; treated in the 
style of the “Messiah.” Organ part 
with three staves. 10p. Schirmer. 

“THIS IS THE DAY’—Steane. A 
festival anthem of some difficulty. 
For “Coronation or general thanks- 
giving.” A slight change in the text 
may be made for our use. Worth 
examination. 12p. Novello. 

“THE LorD IS MY STRENGTH’ — 
Booth. Harvest anthem is Anglican 
type. Middle part for semi-chorus. 
Sp. Novello. 


—CLEMENS— 
Town and Country Life, published in 
London, honored Dr. Charles E. 


Clemens of ‘Cleveland with a full-page 
biographical sketch and photo in a re- 
cent issue. 
—DITSON— 

Two new ‘Christmas numbers’ by 
Frances McCollin of Philadelphia will 
be included in the season’s publica- 
tions by Oliver Ditson Co. of Boston; 
they are an anthem “The Holy Birth” 
and a solo for high voice “Sleep Holy 
Babe.” 
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Children’s Choir Problems 


Practical Suggestions for Managing Junior Choirs and 
Cultivating the Child-Voice 
By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


—PLAIN SONG— 


PLAIN-CHANT or Plain- 
song is but vaguely known 
by the congregations of 
non-leturgic churches; this 
type of music has been so 
little heard, that our ears are unac- 
customed to its sound. However, it 
does have this interesting feature: 
One hearing it would always be re- 
minded of the church! And this is 
its most astonishing and marvelous 
quality, for this is what the early 
church sought to do. It wanted to 
preserve its music for worship only ; 
and only in the church was this type 
of music, the plain-song, ever heard. 
The church possessed this music 
- from the Tenth to the Fourth Cen- 
tury for itself alone. It consisted of 
Psalms and canticles set to music of 
restricted range, written in modes 
differing from our major and minor 
scales, and sung in unison by the 
monks and priests. They used no 
accompaniments, for organs of our 
kind did not exist at that time. The 
emphasis was centered on the words 
of the text more than on the melody. 
One can imagine these simple tunes 
droned out with more or less fervor, 
according to the individual feeling of 
the singers. 

At first it sounds strange to our 
ears: dull and uninteresting. How- 
ever frequent hearing reveals a 
charming simplicity and beauty that 
is almost emotional in its appeal; 
but the emotional reaction is saved 
by its extreme purity. 

In these qualities the plain-song 
becomes real art, spiritual art, and 
as such must have proper recognition 
by those church musicians who seek 
to build up a higher type of musical 
service to the glory of God. 

A number of years ago, when we 
Americans first heard the Negro 
Spiritual, we thought of it at first as 
humorous; we looked upon these 
songs as a joke, dubbing them 
“coon-songs,” and laughing at their 
barbaric rhythm and _ syncopation., 
which we called rag-time. We lost 
sight of the spiritual quality so dis- 
tinguishable in “Go DOWN MOSES,” 
“ROLL JORDAN ROLL,” and ‘DEEP 
RIVER.” It was Dvorak who showed 
us their beauty of melody when he 
incorporated them in his NEW WORLD 
SyMPHONY; and Mr. Harry Burleigh 
has shown us their spiritual signifi- 
cance. We no longer laugh when 
they are sung; we more frequently 





brush away a tear, when we hear 
such an example as “WERE YOU 
THERE WHEN THEY CRUCIFIED MY 
LORD.” 

It is all in being accustomed to the 
mode. Now we know the Negro 
Spirituals are great art. There is 
melody of fine symplicity and great 
beauty, splendid harmony, and a 
rhythm that is emotional in its effect. 
On the other hand, the plain-song 
has none of these qualities: but little 
melody, no harmony, and no rhythm. 
How then can it appeal? Shorn of 
melody, harmony, and rhythm it is 
reduced to the word. This word, 
being the fervent expression of the 
feeling, is unhampered ; and becomes 
vital through its delivery. It ex- 
presses the naked out-pourings of a 
soul, expressing joy and satisfaction 
in God the Creator. 

When it seems difficult to sing the 
plain-song, it is because of the com- 





MR. C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
who has been appointed to the First- 


Broad Methodist Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, beginning his duties there in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Scholin has for the past nine 
years been with the First Methodist of 
Waterloo, Iowa. The new appointment 
gives him the largest M.E. church in the 
city, with a membership of 2300. July 
28th Mr. Scholin conducted the Iowa 
State College Orchestra in a performance 
of his own Western Vistas suite, a work 
in four movements. In Waterloo he or- 
ganized and directed the Scholin Music 
Studios and became “a leading figure in 
music circles’ of the City. The Colum- 
bus church is a merger of the First and 
the Broad M. E. congregations and a new 
building is soon to be undertaken. 
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plicated musical knowledge we bring 
to it. Here is where we must “be- 
come as little children,” and, feel- 
ing the content of the canticle. we 
sing it. There are a few simple 
rules, or customs used by those early 
singers, to which we should con- 
form, if we are to give the proper 
style to this chant; but these are 
readily acquired. 

The rules for plain-song chanting 
are like this: 

1. The Intonation, with the rest 
of the half-verse, should be sung by 
one voice (originally it was done by 
the cantor) or a part of the choir 
The answer, or second part of the 
verse, should be sung by the other 
choristers. In other words, use the 
chant antiphonally. 


2. The notes of the Intonation, 
preceding the Recitation, should not 
be used for any verse but the first. 
Thus it is usually used but once, and 
that at the beginning, as a start. But 
in the canticles of the Magnificat, 
Nunc Dimittis, and Benediction, it is 
sung every time. 

3. The Meditation (which is the 
second half of the verse) should 
diminish toward the close. The 
other parts of the song are treated 
as in regular chanting. 

Because the sound is unusual to 
our ears, it may be used with very 
good effect by taking the plain-song 
for alternate verses, and using a 
modern chant in the dominant key 
with it. Make the start with the 
plain-song, and let it be done with 
the heavier voices, the large boys or 
altos, and the answer sung in the 
modern mode by the younger chil- 
dren. This modern touch adds much 
to the interest of the form, and gives 
the effect of brightening the whole 
canticle. 

Unfortunately we of this present 
day are not accustomed to this very 
ancient song, and can hear only 
homeopathic doses at the present 
time. However, modern’ church 
musicians are employing it more and 
more, for, like the taste for all good 
things, those who study and use it 
come into an increasing appreciation 
of its great beauty. Russian church 
music, so much admired, is largely 
influenced by it. I therefore urge 
most earnestly that all directors of 
junior choirs use bits of the plain- 
song for that special flavor to the 
musical service which only this old 
form can give. 


WILLIAM ROCHE, of Trinity 


Church, Halifax, N. S., took his prize 
choir boy with him for a trip to New 
York City; Mr. Roche motored to Bos- 
= and then went to New York by 
us. 
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Volunteer Chorus Work 


A Practical Discussion of All the Details of Organizing 
and Maintaining a Volunteer Chorus 


By A. LESLIE JACOBS 


—BREATHING— 
w—N A PREVIOUS article in 
this series I pointed out that 
diaphragmatic-lateral costal 
breathing was the natural 
method and explained the 
action of the diaphragm in the body 
and its relation to breathing. 

The diphragmatic control of the 
breath is not sufficient however for 
more than the average amount of 
tone or length of phrase. It cannot 
give power to nor sustaining ability 
of the voice. There must be some- 
thing more. It is now that we come 
to the important matter of side-rib 
or lateral costal breathing. The 
muscles which cover the side ribs are 
extremely valuable aids in giving the 
breath the capacity to give power 
and sustaining ability to the tone. 

The greatest expansion of the 
lungs does not occur down and out, 
but sideways. The best proof may 
be obtained by watching the breath- 
ing of an infant who has not yet ac- 
quired any bad breathing habits. 
For many people, side-rib breathing 
is difficult or impossible because 
these muscles are seldom used. Na- 
turally, very little control may be ex- 
ercised over them then. Special at- 
tention must be given their develop- 
ment. No one can acquire good 
side-rib breathing until these lateral 
costal muscles have been made flex- 
ible by exercises. One excellent de- 
veloper may be mentioned. Stand 
erect, feet together. Raise arms 
straight out from the shoulders. 
Keeping the hips in one position, pull 
up the right side of the bodv by 
raising the right arm and without 
bending. Repeat with left arm. 
The daily practise of this exercise 
will do much toward acquiring good 
side-rib control of the breath. 

The complete breath act is a down 
and sideways expansion of the lungs. 
As the lungs fill with air, they push 
the diaphragm down, but care must 
be exercised that it is not pushed 
down muscularly below the level of 
the floating ribs. Then when more 
air is wanted for power and tone 
sustaining, the side ribs are raised, 
so that the lurigs have more space in 
which to expand. The chief con- 





cern of all breathing is the making 
of space in which the lungs may ex- 
pand. 

This compels the restatement that 
good posture is imperative for good 


singing. Proper posture will aid 
materially in providing the space in 
which the lungs may expand. A 
great many people allow their bodies 
to slouch so that the upper portion, 
instead of being supported by the 
spinal column, is sagging on the ab- 
dominal organs. The lungs are 
therefore cramped, and have little 
space in which to expand. 

The air in the lungs should do only 
one thing in singing—provide the 
material for tone. Many singers 
also demand that the air raise a 
sunken chest. The chest should be 
kept raised, by proper posture so that 
the full energy of the air may go into 
the making of tone. An empirical 
precept of the old Italian masters 
stated, 

“Stick out your chest, hold in your 
stomach, and sing.” 

Good posture throws the body into 
proper balance, and gives one an up- 
right carriage. An older idea that 
the shoulders must. be thrown back 
in good posture has been discarded. 
Such posture tilts the body back- 
wards and imposes a useless strain 
on the chest. A good posture will 
place the body into such a position 
that a straight line may be drawn 
from the shoulders down through 
the hips, knees, and insteps. In a 
poor posture, the shoulders are back 
of the hip line. A good posture may 
be easily acquired, but it requires 
constant attention and, at first, a few 
aches and pains. 

To learn what a good posture is, 
practise the following little exercise 
many times a day, and learn to hold 
the body in that position: 

Bend forward from the hips, keep- 
ing the back straight, then s'owly 
resume an upright position without 
changing the position of the hips. 
Be sure that the body bends at the 
hips. 

Merely bending the back does not 
answer the purpose. The body will 
move at the hips as any part does 
at its joint. To acquire a good pos- 
ture will be a constant struggle for 
a while, for we are prone to be care- 
less with our bodies. Aside from 
the benefits a good posture gives the 
singer, a new buoyancy of mind and 
body will give added zest to work, 
because all the organs in the body 
may function more completely. 

To summarize briefly—good sing- 
ing demands good breath control. 
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Good breath control consists first in 
establishing correct muscular habits, 
and then co-ordinating all actions so 
that every effort in singing can be 
concentrated on one task—the pro- 
duction of beautiful tone which 


sounds well, feels comfortable, and 
has in it the mind and feelings of the 
singer. 


Service 
Selections 





DR. RAY HASTINGS 

TEMPLE BAPTIST—LOS ANGELES 
“Arise Shine’”—Scott 
“I Do Not Ask” Spross 
“God So Loved”—Shackley 
“Hymn of Praise’”—Mascagni 
“Forever With the Lord’—Gounod 
“From Thy Love’—Gounod 
“T Waited For the Lord”—Mendelssohn 
“America Triumphant’—Demarest 


LUTHER THEODORE SPAYDE 
LUTHER MEMORIAL—CHICAGO 
“Ho Everyone’—Martin 
“Cherubim Song”—Bortniansky 
“Bow Down Thine Ear’—Barnes 
“Blessing And Glory”’—Ohl 
“Psalm of Praise’”—Cole 
“Hosanna”—Stainer 
“Prepare Ye’”—Garrett 
“Silent Sea”’—Neidlinger 
“Thou Wilt Keep Him”—Speaks 
“Arise Shine”’—Maker 
“O Taste and See”’—Goss 
“Lord is My Light”—Parker 
“Go To Dark Gethsemane”’—Noble 
“God So Loved”—Stainer 
“End of the Sabbath’—Speaks 
“Hark Hark My Soul’—Shelley 
“God is a Spirit”—Bennett 
“Unfold Ye Portals’—Gounod 
“Holy Holy”—Huerter 
“T Am Alpha’—Stainer 
“By Babylon’s Wave’—Gounod 
Goldsworthy—Fugato 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Milford—Sea Prelude 
Shure—Mt. Hermon 
Nevin—Sonata Tripartite 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Bossi—Ave Maria 
Gaul—Daguerrotype Old Mother 
James—Meditation Ste Clotilde 
Borowski—Sonata 1 
Day—Rex Gloriae 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 6 
Kinder—Grand iChoeur A 


WALTER WILLIAMS 
ST. STEPHEN’S—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“OQ Christ Who art the Light”—Byrd 
“Save Us Waking”’—Douglas 
“The Lord Ascendeth”’—Phillips 
“In the Lord”’—Balakireff 


—UNIV. OF MICHIGAN— 
Messrs. Guy Filkins, Kenneth Osborne, 
and Philip La Rowe gave recitals in 
the summer school concert series in 
Hill Auditorium. 
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Some Other Viewpoints 


A Few Quotations from Various Sources Showing 
What Others Think of the Situation 







w” EEPING the organist in the 
@ the theater is the logical, 
sensible, and artistic, as 
well as economical thing 
to do. And in order to 
comply with the urgent request of a 
valued member of the organ frater- 
nity and friend of T. A. O., we here- 
with reproduce portions of various 
clippings submitted by him. 

Propaganda is an insidious thing; 
sometimes it is hard to detect, some- 
times easy. Any man in editorial 
work soon learns that his mail con- 
sists of a very great amount of pro- 
paganda. We refer our readers to 
such publications as the Inland 
Printer, and Advertising and Selling 
Fortnightly, in whose columns they 
will learn with authority and sur- 
prise of the vast amount of materials 
aimed at publishers of newspapers 
and magazines by men or interests 
that do not feel generous enough to 
pay for their own advertising, or 
who dare not make _ themselves 
known as the authors of statements, 
and who therefore have with delight- 
ful success imposed on the press 
as a willing dupe to circulate pro- 
paganda. Can any of us think the 
tree-sitting idiocy of the East would 
be continued ten minutes if news- 
papers closed their pages against it? 

After this long but necessary word 
of caution, we gladly comply with 
the request and reproduce herewith 
various statements that show not 
what the general public thinks, not 
what the Editors of the publication 
think, but what is printed on a sub- 
ject of great importance to the or- 
gan profession. 

All of us heartily agree with this 
closing paragraph from Variety, 
May 14: 

“Tt is also claimed now that a mis- 
take was made in letting most all 


organists go. They can be obtained 
at union scales that are compara- 
tively low, and provide filler that 
fits in handily, relieving the same- 
ness of the all-sound programs. 
Also, the organists are on hand in 
cases where something happens to 
the recording apparatus and substi- 
tution or faking is essential.’ 

The next quotation is “from an 
Oshkosh local paper”: 

“Evidently the agitation for a re- 
turn of organ music in Oshkosh the- 
aters has had at least partially suc- 
cessful results, for one of the local 
theaters has started to use its organ 
again, after that instrument had re- 
mained idle ever since the talkies 
were introduced. For some time 
local picture houses have been bom- 
barded with requests from the public 
for a resumption of organ music. 
And what the public wants it can 
usually get, if it goes after the thing 
sincerely and extensively enough. 
Now when the organist sends forth 
the mellow and vibrant notes of the 
great instrument, the audiences give 
him a big hand, demonstrating their 
appreciation of that kind of music 
in the intervals in the entertainment 
that were for a time devoid of musi- 
cal attraction.” : 

Variety of May 14 mentions that 
the Saenger, in New Orleans, went 
back to “attractions” and “reported 
an immediate increase in business of 
approximately $1,000 more a day... 
a fairly sure sign that the public 
wants some kind of vaudeville in the 
theaters to go with the talker prod- 
uct.” The organist does not get 
mention in this, but vaudeville units 
do. 

From the Exhibitors Herald- 
World of July 12 we get the follow- 
ing, after being informed that it is 
possible that organists may be per- 
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mitted independently of orchestras: 

“Closely connected with this pre- 
dicted development is the forecast of 
officials of the musicians’ union in 
Milwaukee that music will again re- 
turn to the theater, not in the capac- 
ity before the advent of sound but 
rather as auxiliary entertainment to 
the regular photoplay program. 
Vaudeville, from all appearances, is 
on the decline, theater men say. 

“The working agreement that re- 
quires orchestras in first and second- 
class houses using organists was en- 
tered into with the local operators 
before sound took such a hold on the 
theaters. With the coming of sound 
the theater operators maintained that 
they could get along without orches- 
tras, although recently some of the 
first and second class theaters have 
expressed a desire to feature an or- 
ganist. However, the union has in- 
sisted on its agreement, believing 
that if it allowed a first or second- 
class house to feature an organist 
alone, it would give no consideration 
to the musicians. 

‘First class houses include those 
theaters in Milwaukee’s downtown 
district. Fox’s Wisconsin is the 
only strictly photoplay house down- 
town featuring an orchestra and 
organist. For some time RKO’s 
Palace-Orpheum and Riverside thea- 
ters both featured orchestras in con- 
nection with vaudeville, but with the 
Palace-Orpheum adopting a straight 
picture policy, the Riverside was 
forced to increase its orchestra, 
which now has fourteen pieces, to 
take care of those musicians affect- 
ed by the Palace change. 

“Second class theaters constitute 
the deluxe neighborhood theaters 
which charge from 45 to 60 cents ad- 
mission, while the third class thea- 
ters charge 35 cents or less for ad- 
mission. Prior to the advent of 
sound, practically all of the indepen- 
dent neighborhood houses in Mil- 
waukee were featuring organists, 
but competition has become so keen 
and the overhead so heavy that ex- 
hibitors called it impossible for these 
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The greatest single organ project ever undertaken—built to entertain the largest audiences that can be 


theaters to meet the costs. At pres- 
ent there are only a very few of the 
local neighborhood houses who are 
featuring organists. 

“From all appearances the theater 
operators have proved to the musi- 
cians that they are capable of oper- 
ating without them and the decision 
now rests with the public, who ap- 
parently have not as yet made up 
their minds.” 

From the same source, Exhibitors 
Herald-World of July 12, we learn 
that E. F. Nutter, manager of the 
Cliftona, Circleville, Ohio, has 
planned to give his theater “to the 
American Federation of Musicians 
for an experimental performance to 
be attended by representative musi- 
cians from all key cities.” 

The plan of the test performance 
calls for the selection of a conductor 
and organist of national prominence, 
and a personnel of 35 men of more 
than ordinary ability, from 35 key 
cities. There will be an effort also 
to obtain the world premiere of an 
outstanding all-dialogue attraction 
for the occasion, with represent- 
atives from all trade and musical or- 
ganizations, and the press, invited.” 

The perfect presentation of a pic- 
ture would be an artistic music ac- 
companiment by organ or orchestra, 
or either alternating, together with 
the dialogue of the screen itself. 
This would be even superior to the 
silent picture of a few years ago 
when organ or orchestra had to 


work, or thought they had, sixty sec- 


assembled in one auditorium. 


onds of every minute. Whether or 
not that ideal presentation will ever 
be generally adopted throughout 
America is a question only the future 
can answer. Perhaps it can be 
brought about if all of us who sin- 
cerely want it, begin to work for it. 
it is worth a trial. 

—TueE EpitTors 
—HOPEFUL-HOPELESS— 
An incident that brings both hope 
and despair to the theater organ 
world was the signing of a contract 
between George Bernard Shaw and 
an English film producer whereby 
Shaw at last consents to have his 
plays filmed. The New York Times 

reports Shaw as saying: 

“The poor old theater is done for. 
I am afraid. All my plays will be 
made into talkies before long. What 
other course is open to me? The 
theater may survive as a place where 
people are taught to act. Apart 
from that, there will be nothing but 
talkies soon. How can second and 
third traveling companies, with all 
the daily expenses, possibly compete 
with films, which may cost anything 
from a quarter million of dollars to 
produce? 

“Why did I stand out so long 
against films? I stood out against 
the silent film because that seemed 
no good to me, but I certainly made 
no prolonged stand against the 
talkie, which is a different propo- 
sition altogether. I have signed the 
contract now because I want to make 
some money.” 


From our point of view, Mr. 
Shaw’s action in permitting his plays 
to at last enter the film theater is an- 
other evidence that the talking pic- 
ture is destined to be perfected and 
dominate the motion picture theater 
of the future. That is both hopeful 
and hopeless. It is hopeless in that 
the use of the organ and orchestra 
in the old way cannot return—and 
many of us are glad of it. It is hope- 
ful in that the organ especially, but 
hardly the orchestra, can serve a 
very artistic and satisfying place as 
an accompaniment to talking pic- 
tures, not for continuous droning but 
in that most artistic of all picture 
accompanying styles, the pianissimo 
background that entirely disappears 
at times and, at other occasional mo- 
ments, may rise to fortissimo. 

Who will be the first organist to 
go into the pit and demonstrate this 
art to a theater manager—and who 
will be that manager? 

Here is an opportunity for genuine 
salesmanship. Who will give it the 
trial ? 

—THEODORE STRONG— 
After a career in New York City 
Mr. Strong went to the Pacific 
Coast, establishing himself in San 
Francisco and entering radio play- 
ing. He has given over one thous- 
and radio organ programs, playing 
about four thousand compositions. 

One of Mr. Strong’s radio novel- 
ties was an organ-piano program, 
and for another occasion he used the 
combination of organ, piano, and 
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voice. The first radio performance 
of Ernest Austin’s extensive narra- 
tive tone poem on Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress was given by Mr. Strong on 
twelve consecutive Sunday evenings 
over KPO. 

Mr. Strong has played extensive- 
ly on the Pacific Coast, and the fol- 
lowing is a partial list of his engage- 
ments: 

San Francisco Municipal Organ 

Stanford University 

Davis Community Church 

St. John’s, Woodland 

Christian Church, Pacific Grove 

Christian Church, Watsonville 

Fremont Presb., Sacramento 

St. John’s, Mare Island 

St. Leo’s, Oakland 

Lutheran Church, San Jose 

First M. E., San Mateo 

First Baptist, Petaluma 

And many other churches in San 
Francisco and suburbs. 


a 

_ RUMPUS RIDGE 
JOHN D. PEDALTHUMPER, F.A.K.E., 

OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

MAKES REPORT 

The monster 24-manual organ in the 
Rumpus Ridge Civic Theater Audi- 
torium has just undergone a com- 
plete overhauling. The Cut Rate 
Sash & Door Company of Australia, 
builders of the organ, had charge of 
the work. The 100 Vox Humana 
stops have all been put into nearly 
unison tune and the beats of the 
Tremulants have been considerably 
increased. 

Your Correspondent proposes to 
present the complete works of 
Batiste in a series of recitals this 
coming season and believes that this 
is the first time such a feat has been 
undertaken in America, or the world 
for that matter. 

Miss Susie de Floot, organist of 
the Community Church, Clopville, 
Missouri, will give weekly recitals in 
the Civic Auditorium during the va- 
cation of your Correspondent. A 
feature of one of her recitals will 
be her own composition, Overture to 
Turkey in the Straw. 

Your Correspondent attended the 
N. A. O. Convention at Los An- 
geles and was overwhelmed by the 
hospitality of the Californians. 
While there, he met Dr. Dinty 
Moore, life long friend and con- 
fidente of Dr. Roland Diggle, who 
treated him to a delicious hot dog 
and a bottle of pop. 

Your Correspondent recently play- 
ed a recital at the Squilly College for 
Women at Squilly on the Hootchie. 
It was a tremendous success, 31 
eager listeners crowding the audi- 
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torium. One of the features of the 
recital was a nine-part fugue im- 
provised on a theme submitted by 
the janitor. This proves that the 
public will attend recitals if you give 
them what they want when they 
want it. 


Recital 
Selections 





PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be included in consecutive tssues. 
Preferential treatment will be accorded 
organists who observe the following re- 
quests: 

I. Write your own program lists, fol- 
low the style as adopted for these col- 
umns, and include only such organ num- 
bers as you recommend to your col- 
leagues. 

2. Mark any number that has made an 
especially favorable impression on your 
audience. 

3. Quote a full program only when you 
have an especially effective one, or when 
it is of special character, national, his- 
torical, etc.; mark + 

4. Print the name of the organ builder 
on the program with your own, and when 
you have done so, indicate it by * in front 
of your own name on your written list. 

5. Collect your programs through the 
month, condense them all into one list, 
and mail so as to reach this office by the 
1st of alternate months; send with your 
written list a copy of each printed pro- 
gram quoted from. 


WALTER BOUTELLE 
ST. JAMES BY THE SEA—LA JOLLA 
Dedicating Pilcher 3m 
Lemaigre—Marche Solennelle 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile (5th) 
Luigini—Voice of the Chimes 
Wagner—Lohengrin Prelude 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Wagner—March, Chorus (Tanhauser) 
Spirituals—Nobody Knows. Deep River 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Godard—Berceuse (Jocelyn) 
Guilmant—Marche aux Flambeaux 
*MARGARET WHITNEY DOW 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE 
+Rheinberger—Son. Am (1st Mvt) 
Karg-Elert—Night 
Cadman—Land of the Sky-Blue Water 
Hollins—Concert ‘Overture 
Goodwin—In the Garden 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Delamarter—Carillon 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Flight 
Bee 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Dethier—The Brook 
+Rogers—Chorale, Adagio (Son.Dm) 
Londonderry Air 
Goodwin—Told By the Camp-Fire 
Bonnet—Elfes - 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Guilmant—Pastorale, Finale (Son. 1) 
FRED FAASSEN 
SHILOH TEMPLE—ZION, ILL. 
Wely—Offertory Ef 
Dubois—In Paradisum 
Ketelby—In a Monastery Garden 
McAmis—Dreams 
Chopin—Marche Funebre 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
Karg-Elert—Harmonies du Soir 


of Bawbite 








Bossi—Chant du Soir 
Friml—Chanson 
Macfarlane—Reverie 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile D 
Rogers—Prelude D 
Clark—Chorus of Angels 
Raff—Cavatina 
Schumann—Sxetch C 
Merkel—lIdylle 
Beethoven—Minuet G 
Bornschein—French Clock 
Clokey—Wind in the Pine Trees 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Sebek—Dervish Chorus in Soudan 
Lemare—Chant de Bonheur 
Baldwin—Burlesca e Melodia 
Hollins—Prelude iC 
Goodwin—In the Garden 
Kinder—Meditation 
Lotti—Air 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Biggs—Sunset Meditation 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Torjussen—Norwegian Tone Poems: 
To the Rising Sun 
Midnight 
Folk Song 
Northern Lights 
Tranquility 
Isle of Dreams 
Stewart—Masque of Ceres (Tempest) 
Sturges—Meditation 
Rogers—Arioso in Ancient Style 
Gleason—Vorspiel (Otto Viscenti) 
Batiste—Communion G 
FREDERIC HODGES 
MT. CARMEL CHURCH—GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
Dedicating Tellers-Kent Organ 
Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Three Bach selections 
Clegg—Angelic Voices 
Roubier—Chorus of Troubadors 
Lemare—Vesper Hymn 
Verdi—Triumphal March (Aida) 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 
Rinck—Variations on Choral 
Batiste—Offertoire G 
Wagner—Procession to Cathedral 
Dett—Deserted Cabin. Mammy. 
Grieg—Wedding Day in Troldhaugen 
Rossini—Cujus Animam 
Spanish—Seixes 
Widor—Three mvts. from 5th 
Roubier—Une Fete a Trianon 
Tchaikowsky—Song Without Words 
Clark—Chorus of Angels 
Yon—Christ Triumphant 
Wagner—Parsifal March 
*G. CRISS SIMPSON 
FIRST CONG.—EUREKA, KAN. 
+Widor—Allegro (6th) 
Widor—Andante Sostenuto (Gothic) 
Bach—In Thee is Gladness 
Dallier—Morning Star 
Bach—Toccata F 
Hollins—Intermezzo Df 
Simpson—Love Song 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Karg-Elert—Moonlight 
Widor—Finale (6th) 
PROF. CARL PAIGE WOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
+Karg-Elert—Three ‘Chorale Improvis- 
ations 
Lubrich—Spharenmusik 
Borowski—Andante (Son.1) 
Guilmant—Noel Languedocien 
Reger—Toccata 
Parker—Eclogue 
Clokey—Legende 
Kinder—In Springtime 
Stoughton—Garden of Iram 
Barnes—Finale (2nd) 
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Editorial Reflections 


Many Things 
); IKE ALL good things, 
® vacations too must draw 

to a close. September re- 
m\ stores the music season, 
~~~ fortunately beginning it 
mildly. October sets a more vigor- 
ous pace, and November gets 
down to real business. Those who 
have gotten entirely away from 
music during the summer will be 
making the better music during 
the coming season. 

One of the most vital propos- 
itions in our present month is 
brought forward by Miss Elizabeth 
Van Fleet Vosseller of the famous 
Flemington Children’s Choirs who 
stresses the value of Gregorian 
Chant for the church. Gregorian 
music is responsible for about half 
the success of the Catholic service. 
We cannot escape the sincerity, 
the churchliness of Gregorian 
Chant as a vehicle for some of the 
musical portions of the church ser- 
vice. It rings true, truer than any- 
thing else we can find in the entire 






service: truer than the prayers, 
than the hymns, truer than the 
tedious sermons. The reason is 


that the spirit of the church is 
somehow associated with plain- 
chant. 

Dr. Charles E. Clemens has long 
made use of the plain-chant for 
purposes of occasional responses, 
invocations, etc. in his own serv- 
ices. This master musician, truly 
possessing the soul of the artist, 
couldn’t escape the appropriate- 
ness of Gregorian Chant and he 
carried it boldly into his Presby- 
terian service, with credit to him- 
self and his church. But what a 
protest most Protestant churches 
will make at first if they discover 
that it’s a bit of Catholic music we 
Protestant musicians are intro- 
ducing. The present state of the 


church is one in which the clergy 
has been able to stir up such con- 


tention, on side-issues that have no 
bearing whatever on the service of 
humanity to its Creator and itself, 
that anything like the full and 
complete acceptance of the Bible— 
on which the church says it is 
founded—is impossible and will re- 
main impossible so long as the 
clergy can perpetuate its position 
as the interpreter of the will of 
God. The Presbyterians no longer 
say the Methodists are all wrong, 
but they still think it. And so 
with every other denomination. 
Get together and be one Christian 
church? Impossible. Why? En- 
tirely because theological doc- 
trines, made by the theologians and 
superimposed on the Bible, must be 








Our Schedule 


Ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

20th, last form sent to press; 

15th, first form sent to press; 

roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

Ist, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. 

T.A.O. is a nenuvution jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine’s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly main- 
tained or partially a at 
the will of the 
Editors in carry- 
ing out the pur- 
pose of the publi- 
cation. 
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maintained. While the church 
travels on down the road of ne- 
glect. 

Miss Vosseller suggests a power- 
ful aid in the church service. 
Plain-chant will bring a pure at- 
mosphere of churchliness, devo- 
tion, adoration of Divinity, that 
can never come through the jazz 
of the gospel-hymn type of music 
only too prevalent in the church 
service today. Who can call the 
tune of “Pass me not, O gentle 
Savior” anything but cheap rag- 
time of a by-gone day? And who 
can listen to plain-chant, done with 
sincerity and intelligence, without 
being moved God-ward by it? The 
music of a church service has two 
functions, one is to make the serv- 
ice ring truer in its spiritual signi- 
ficance, and the other is to add 
elements of artistic beauty. This 
does not mean the exaltation of 
music, nor does it mean to turn a 
church service into a concert. 

The elements of life seem to 
build upward from the material, 
through the mechanical, to the 
physical, then the mental, and 
finally the spiritual and artistic. 
When millions of intelligent, 
righteous, God-fearing men say by 
their actions that the present 
scheme of the church service is 
wrong, I am inclined to believe it. 
Can even five out of every hundred 
of my readers say that the church- 
es they attend or play for are 
blessed with increasing, instead of 
decreasing, congregations? And 
when such conditions prevail, dare 
we assume that the church as an 
institution is a failure, or is it 
more reasonable to conclude that 
the church is all right but its pres- 
ent management is in error? We 
must each make our own decision, 
but when we are all together on a 
boat with its hull full of holes, it’s 
only reasonable to begin to stop 
up some of them nearest to us. 

Mr. Dunham’s Editorial touches 
another phase of this same theme. 
As a church organist, intimately 
associated with one church, one 
minister, one set of officers, it was 
as impossible for Mr. Dunham as 
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it was for me to speak what we 
knew to be the truth about church 
conditions; but now when we are 
both free of personal ties in that 
direction, we not only can but 
must say what we know to be the 
truth when that truth has been 
crying so loudly for a voice. The 
institution has become man’s per- 
sonal property and its chief aim in 
each case has been to furnish com- 
fortable salaries. When we can 
eliminate sermons, eliminate con- 
certs, eliminate motion pictures, 
eliminate all distractions from the 
church services and make of them 
instead a service that shall mini- 
ster spiritually, esthetically, artis- 
tically to the self-reflective propen- 
sities of every honest man, then 
things will begin to change for the 
better. This theme is of supreme 
significance to the organ world; 
for the next fifty years, if not for 
all time, the welfare of the church 
will determine exactly the welfare 
of our art of organ playing and 
organ building. It doesn’t take 
much reflection to convince our- 
selves of the force of that truth. 

From an entirely different quar- 
ter we get this: 

“Tf it be true that ‘the worst 
organ in the world and the best 
organ in the world may be built 
from the same identical specifica- 
tion,’ it is high time something 
were done about it.” 

That reads like an invitation to 
a fight. And it is. The fight will 
continue just so long as at least 
two fine organ builders propose to 
take their jobs seriously. The 
Kimball Company didn’t start the 
fight, for they were not the 
authors of the quoted half-truth. 
They are its first public challeng- 
ers. 

“The buyer has never been left 
in doubt about his part in an organ 
contract. So many dollars (on 
signing, so many on shipment, so 
many on completion. His obliga- 
tions are made clear enough.” 

This builder goes on to discuss 
the business of organ building and 
the duties of a specification. For 
the most part he is merely telling 
the organ world why T.A.O. some 
few years ago substituted the 
word stoplist for the word speci- 
fication when applied to a list of 
stop names. When the Wool- 
worth Building was being planned 
some decades ago, Mr. Woolworth 
met the head of the steel company 
chosen to supply the steel, dis- 
cussed the business informally, and 
made an unwritten gentleman’s 
agreement, and that’s all there ever 
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MR. DAVID MARR 


President of the Marr and Colton Company, of Warsaw, N. Y., 
from his latest portrait 


was to it. One man trusted the 
other to supply the quality of steel 
the architects deemed necessary, 
and the other trusted him to pay 
the bill. This is said to have been 
the largest job ever undertaken 
without a written contract of any 
kind. It may be merely newspaper 
talk, but it makes a good story and 
it fits here. 

If we buy an organ on the plan 
of trusting a builder implicitly on 
quality and price, asking him to 
specify neither materials nor price, 
but expecting him to furnish the 
best in workmanship and materials 
at a fair, not exorbitant, price— 
and there are a dozen builders we 
may trust to that extreme—we are 
of course safe in forgetting our 
specifications and merely talking 
stoplists. But very few organs are 
bought on that plan; usually each 
competitor is told that the other 


builder’s price is so much lower 
than his and he is accordingly ask- 
ed to drop off five or ten thousand 
dollars. ‘The same old story; we 
cannot get something for nothing. 
But our problem is, if we want 
safety and art in the organ world, 
to safeguard the builder. We can- 
not standardize quality and nobody 
wants to. The Kimball Company, 
however, would standardize hon- 
esty by the invariable use of a 
specification that does specify— 
and specify details that would 
make the amateur organ “archi- 
tect” look much embarrassed. 
That is what T.A.O. has meant 
by its adoption of the word stop- 
list for a bit of typewriting or 
printing that has been nothing 
more. A specification is an instru- 
ment in writing that talks about 
materials so definitely that they 
must turn out the same and can- 
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not possibly become twenty-five 
percent tin in the factory of one 
builder and five percent tin in that 
of another. That also is why 
T.A.O.’s list of accredited organ 
architects is so small that we ‘can 
almost count it on the thumbs of 
our two hands. It will be an in- 
teresting experiment, and T.A.O. 
wishes the best of luck to any 
builder who is willing to plan and 
invariably use a specification that 
does specify. No one has any- 
thing to fear on such a basis. 
Quality of materials is only a part 
of it; quality of workmanship is 
the other part, and that cannot be 
specified even though we were to 
put in writing the name of every 
man employed in a work—for the 
quality of men’s work varies. Not 
every Bach fugue is worth playing. 
There is only one Great G Minor. 
And just as we do not want to hear 
the Great G Minor every time we 
listen to music, so also it is true 
that there are many purchasers 
who do not want top quality and 
are foolish to try to buy it. There 
is a place for both bread and 
caviar on our tables. Platinum 
may be our finest metal. We 
should condemn Tiffany if they 
did not use it and Packard if they 
did. 

This might also be developed 
along into a discussion of the kind 
of music we select for our recital 
programs, but we'll pass_ that 
theme for a month and let Mr. C. 
Harold Einecke discuss it. He 
will not theorize as to what ought 
to be done. He will merely say 
what he has done—and what hap- 
pened. 


AS 

—A PEN POINT— 
“Practically all the programs have 
been Widor, Franck, Vierne, and 
some Bach, and as a result, so the 
manager tells me, the people are not 
coming as well as they did at the 
start; he asked me to PLEASE play 
something they will understand, if 
it is just for two or three numbers.” 
The rest for ourselves; just two or 
three for the public that pays the 
bill. 


Program Notes 


ROLLO MAITLAND 
FANTASY—TRIP TO ATLANTIC CITY 
This number, conceived especially 
for this recital, borders frankly on 
the descriptive, and suggests the fol- 
lowing : 

4 A.M.—The 


family rousing— 


preparing for departure—in the ex- 
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citement someone treads on Fido’s 
tail—the Ford refuses to start— 
finally we get it going—a pleasant 
ride—held up at a railroad crossing 
—arrival at the beach. 

In the surf—someone goes be- 
yond depth—rescued by the life- 
guard—a sail from the Inlet—the 
airplane also is an irresistible temp- 
tation—the horses on the beach give 
us some exercise, and we also dance 
in the Great Ballroom of the new 
Convention Hall to the music of the 
grand organ. 

The start homeward—a tire blows 
out—“whose fault was it?’—it is 
soon changed and we arrive home, 
“tired but happy.”—RoitLto Mairt- 
LAND. 
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WILL C. MACFARLANE 
EVENING BELLS AND CRADLE SONG 
This ingenious composition por- 

trays the cradle song of the young 
mother intermingled with the chimes 
from a neighboring church tower, 
which are given the effect as if the 
wind were at times carrying the 
sound to, and at other times from, 
the place where the baby is lying. In 
the middle section the effect of a 
deep-toned bell is added, and it 
seems as if the mother were at her 
daily tasks, but the cradle song soon 
enters with the effect of the child 
gradually dropping off to sleep to be 
disturbed at intervals by the notes of 
the distant chimes—EDWIN ARTHUR 
KRAFT. 


Maybe This Describes You and Me? 


If it Does, Let’s Take the Knock-out Philosophically and 
See What we can Do to Mend Matters 


By ONE OF US 


pa HE TWO most significant 
/ facts about organ condi- 

tions in a large city which 

boasts of its progressive- 

ness and of its high per- 
centage of native-born Americans 
are that neither the A. G. O. nor the 
N. A. O. has an organization in that 
city and not a single concert organist 
of note has appeared there in five 
years. This despite the fact that 
the community is abundantly sup- 
plied with fine organs. 

The leading downtown church 
has a splendid 4-manual organ. The 
organist is a man of extensive 
European training but he is suffering 
from a moth-eaten repertoire. In 
nine years he hasn’t learned a single 


new organ work of any importance. 
Periodically he trots out three Bach 
compositions. He is unaware that 
Bach wrote anything else. He plays 
Bach in a very nervous and rubato 
manner and makes him sound as 
much like Chopin as possible. His 
Easter number is invariably Rave- 
nello’s Christus Resurrexit. He al- 
ways ends a recital program with 
Yon’s First Concert Study and some- 
where therein is bound to be his only 
published composition for organ, one 
of those cute litte characteristic 
pieces which audiences go wild over. 
The only Sonatas with which he 
seems to be familiar are Guilmant’s 
Second, Mendelssohn’s Sixth, and 
Pagella’s First. One of the most 
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“are unique in their happy com- 
bination of the two desirable 
elements of high technical worth 
and keen musical enjoyment.” 
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LTRUISM is defined as a 
A “regard for the interests 
of others”. The House of Pilcher does 
not claim the status of a philanthrop- 
ic institution in its generally accepted 
sense. But it fully realizes that its 
own welfare is wholly contingent 
upon a conscientious regard for the 
interests of its customers «2 a a 


Otherwise we would not have been 


building fine organs for 110 years. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 


General Offices, Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office, Steinway Hall 
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(See Page 570) 


popular anthems his choir sings is an 
arrangement of the Sextette from 
Lucia and his Sunday evening serv- 
ices feature such edifying items as 
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saxaphonists, Hawaiian steel guitar- 
ists, trombonists and male quartets 
singing the “old time gospel songs.” 

The organist of another large 





church in this city gives weekly 
recitals on a 4-manual. He cannot 


be accused of neglecting the Ameri- 
can composer, for three-fourths of 
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Conservatory of Music 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
GeorceE W. ANDREWS Bruce H. Davis 


LaurEL E. YEAMANS Leo C. HoLpen 
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Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
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Choir Directing under the supervision of 
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For catalogue address FRANK H. SHAw, Director, 
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Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
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Organ lessons given on large 
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Practice organs at low expense 

Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 
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his programs consist of the cheapest, 
sloppiest and most worthless trifles 
ever written by Americans. The 
works of Leo Sowerby and Edward 
Shippen Barnes are conspicuously 
absent. His favorite “request” num- 
ber is Batiste’s Offertoire in -D 
minor. When he wants to be really 
highbrow he will do Guilmant’s First 
Sonata. The only Bach he has ever 
been known to play is the Prelude 
and Fugue in D major. 

The leading woman organist has a 
brilliant technic but she too is in a 
hopeless rut as regards repertoire. 
Her big numbers are Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Yon’s 
Sonata Romantica, Franck’s Piece 
Heroique and Roger’s Sonata in E 
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minor. At a Guild meeting in a 
nearby state this year she played al- 
most the identical program she gave 
on a similar occasion six years ago. 
She is in great demand to open or- 
gans in small towns, and of course 
she “knocks ’em dead” with the 
William Tell Overture and Lemare’s 
Andantino. 

One of the city’s best piano 
teacher’s holds an important church 
position. The organ is a side line 
with her. She admits it and her 
playing reveals it. She says,” I 
never have time to prepare anything 
for Sunday so I just grab the first 
thing I can find and do it.” 

At another fashionable church the 
music is directed by an unctuous 
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“Professor” from a private school. 
The organist is his wife who came 
to the city a young bride with the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the 
organ. Nevertheless she was shoved 
into this position through her hus- 
band’s influence. What she lacks in 
technic she makes up in sugariness. 
Her rendition of Wagner’s Evening 
Star causes the congregation to 
fairly wallow in sirup. “The Pro- 
fessor” was the first to introduce 
into this municipality that marvelous 
new instrument, the Theremin, 
whose tone is a combination of a 
musical saw and a pig’s squeal. 
What did he play on that first Sun- 
day? You've guessed it—A Dream 
and The Rosary. 

The Episcopal Churches of this 
city are still in the Victorian Era. 
A Communion Service would not be 
properly celebrated _ without 
Gounod’s “Sanctus” and if all the 
performances of Dudley Buck’s 
“Festival Te Deum” were laid end 
to end they would extend no one 
knows how many miles into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Naturally “The Palms” 
was done in at least three of the 
chief Episcopal Churches this last 
Palm Sunday. One of their choirs 
has a surprising’ lack of volume for 
a body of from fifty to sixty singers. 
I attribute it to the uncertainty of 
the organ accompaniments. The or- 
ganist is of a very nervous tempera- 
ment and his tempos and dynamics 
waver atrociously. 

Through a bequest, the local Art 
Institute has just installed an organ 
and every Sunday afternoon there is 
a half hour concert by a different 
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organist each Sunday. What sort of 
music is played amid such refined 
and aesthetic surroundings? I ap- 
pend a typical program. Comment 
is unnecessary. 
Sextette from Lucia 
Meditation from Thais 
Dance of the Hours 
Gioconda 
Will o’ the Wisp, Nevin 
Fountain Reverie, Fletcher 
Festival Toccata, Fletcher 
What is wrong with the organist 
of this city? I would say an unwill- 
ingness to cooperate, unprogressive- 
ness, laziness, a too easy surrender 


from La 
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to popular taste and a lack of effort 
to raise that taste. It is so easy to 
give the people what they are sup- 
posed to want rather than to offer 
them the chance to want anything 
better. How much nobler it is to be 
just a little in advance of the public 
instead of just a little behind it. 
This and many other cities need 
enthusiasts who are not afraid to 
venture into untramelled ways or to 
hold aloft the highest standards of 
art and beauty, and who through 
their great zeal will kindle the same 
love for the finest things among all 
those whom they touch. 


Organ Lessons for Beginners 


Practical Points in the Elementary Details of the 
Fine Art of Organ Playing 


By Prof. PAUL E. 






—HYMN PLAYING— 
ow YMNS should be practised 
7/5 in various ways. Here 
» g ) comes up first the question 
of repeated notes. They 

are subject to the general 

rule that two voices should always 
be kept in motion; e.g., if a chord 
is repeated, repeat the tenor with the 
soprano, while tying the other parts, 
as in the first measure of “Amer- 
ica.” In measure two (key F) the 
alto C is tied to the tenor, and the 
tenor C’s are tied too, since the two 
upper parts are moving. The 
soprano will always be in motion, 
either repeated or moving to another 
note. The bass is always connected. 
Rests are the only exception. It is 
then just a question of the inner 
parts. In measure 7 ff, the tenor, 
e.g., will be tied to D in measure 11. 
Ordinarily if a melody note is re- 
peated in the melody, or if it is pre- 
ceded by itself in another voice, in- 
sert a rest before the repeated note 
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according to the rules previously set 
down. Notes repeated in inner 
voices are usually tied, as between 
alto and tenor, tenor and bass, or alto 
and alto, etc.; bass notes being al- 
ways tied, and regularly played with 
pedals as written (loco). The hands 
will play the other parts, often 
dividing the alto or tenor between 
them to preserve a smooth rendition ; 
e.g., in the first measure of “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” (key D), 
it is impossible to connect the melody 
unless the alto C-sharp is played 
with the left hand. In the fifth 
measure it is similarly better to take 
the alto E with the left hand. 
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Practise the hymn also with the 
right hand playing the melody on one 
manual, with the left hand playing 
the alto and tenor on another man- 
ual. This is exceptionally good 
study for independence ot parts. 
The melody will of course be a little 
stronger than the accompaniment on 
the other manual and pedals. A real 
test of ability will be to play the 
melody on the pedals with the other 
parts on the manual. This work is 
especially good for hymns of slow 
and meditative character, or for 
those hymns unfamiliar to the con- 
gregation. Play hymns or separate 
stanzas occasionally without pedals, 
with all voices on the manuals. This 
serves to relieve what may become 
a tiresome droning of the pedals in 
long hymns. This idea also serves 
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View of the Chapel, showing one side of the divided Kilgen Organ 


well when a part of the hymn-tune is 
repeated; e.g., in “Rise my soul and 
stretch thy wings,” play the repeti- 
tion (second line) on the Swell with- 
out pedals, then returning to the 
Great with pedals. 


Usually the hymn is announced. 


complete on the organ by playing it 
on the Swell with or without pedals. 
For a large congregation you will 
probably need full organ during the 
singing, depending on the character 


of the hymn. “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” would be played forte, 
whereas “My faith looks up to Thee” 
would be played piano yet with 
vitality. Learn to accompany the 
congregation and at the same time 
avoid dragging. Allow approxi- 
mately one full measure between 
stanzas, holding and usually dimin- 
ishing the chord up to the last beat 
before they are to sing again. A 
rather strict rhythm in this way 
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Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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keeps the congregation with you and 
they will learn to attack the first note 
without fear. Otherwise they are at 
sea. Strike the first chord full and 
they will follow. The one beat rest 
is sufficient anticipation, and it al- 
ways works with a competent organ- 
ist-accompanist. In _processionals 
use the same method with exactly 
one measure between stanzas. They 
need the breathing space. 

Aim to be director of Music as 
well as organist—one position where 
one head is better than two. This of 
course precludes the fact that you 
must understand the voice, without 
which you cannot in any case expect 
to be an expert organist accompanist. 

In teaching, the more you expect 
from a student, the more you will 
get. This is to the advantage of 
both, and consequently you should 
have a good teacher to stimulate you 
(not a_ one-legged _ piano-organ 
player). In general then advance as 
soon as you can play each exercise 
perfectly and easily. Review the 
most difficult exercises during two 
weeks of successive study, to insure 
mastery of the problem. Regarding 
selection of a teacher, you will note 
that the best teachers in any music 
profession are very rarely the best 
concert performers. The art of 
teaching is decidedly different from 
that of concertizing, and few there 
be that realize it. Necessarily the 
concert artist in the first place can- 
not give you regular lessons or suffi- 
cient observation, especially needed 
in beginning work, since he is on 
tour. Then since teaching is usual- 
ly not his chief interest, you will re- 
ceive accordingly his lesser interest. 
A good teacher however may not be 
primarily an organist, but he can 
teach, on the other hand, anything he 
knows with equal efficiency as far as 
he knows that subject. The more he 
knows his subject, the better he 
teaches it surely. The more the 
organist knows, of related subjects 
(voice, piano, theory, violin) the 
better he teaches. The more he 
knows of other arts (painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture) and more dis- 
tantly related subjects (languages, 
psychology, literature, science) the 
more superior teacher he must be. 
Choose wisely therefore. 

These observations cover some 
fifteen years’ experience as organist- 
director, with as much as thirty 
hours a week spent regularly, teach- 
ing beginning organ students. 1 
speak for the average student who 
will have the average small organ. 
I am indebted to Joseph Bonnet for 
some of these most valuable observa- 
tions. 
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Business Talks 


A Discussion of Business Problems as Intricate and 
Responsive as a Modern Console 


EALOUS avoidance of 
everything that seemed 
‘like good business was the 
creed of the musician a 
" generation ago, and _ so 
were long hair and flowing ties. 
One of the finest of the world’s or- 
chestral conductors, Toscanini, 
doesn’t seem to think it damages his 
artistry to be so astute a business 
man that he can squeeze out of 
American orchestras a higher fee 
than any other conductor in .the 
world. Paderewsky doesn’t have 
any fear that his refusal to play un- 
less he gets from three to five thou- 
sand dollars is doing him any injury. 

The organist is beginning to realize 
that the church or Ladies Aid that 
asks him to play for nothing has an 
equal right to expect the coal mer- 
chant to dispense his wares on the 
same basis. Within certain limits, 
an artist’s reputation is better when 
he refuses to appear gratuituously 
every time somebody wiggles a 
finger at him. 

Salesmanship is one of the essen- 
tials of the musician’s education 
which is entirely neglected. If it 
were studied for an intensive six- 
months course, every competent or- 
ganist in America would increase his 
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income and decrease the expenditure 
of energy. 

Salesmanship can go too -far; 
usually it does not go far enough. A 
magazine interested in the science of 
selling undertook some years ago to 
determine whether the greatest waste 
of time was being demonstrated by 
the salesman who persisted in call- 
ing upon a prospect or the salesman 
who gave up after a call or two if 
the prospect didn’t brighten. And 
they discovered that houses using 
personal representatives as traveling 
salesmen, whether for Fuller brushes 
or high-priced automobiles, made 
more sales after the sixth call than 
before. In other words, it took an 
average of five selling efforts to pre- 
pare the way for the actual sale on 
the sixth effort. 

Applying that to the sale of organ 
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recitals may be difficult. Certainly 
an artist’s business methods must be 
marked’ by the very best ethics and 
reserve. Singers were the first to 
use spectacular and false methods, 
and instead of paying the bill them- 
selves they induced the newspapers 
to cancel the bills and use the adver- 
tising matter as “news.” 

Mr. Don C. Seitz, formerly chair- 
man of the publicity committee of 
the American Newspaper Associa- 
tion, writing in Advertising and Sell- 
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‘The press agent has become the 
greatest influence in American jour- 
nalism . . . His efforts, once limit- 
ed to the circus and the theater, now 
extend to almost every line of 
activity, taking an unreturned toll 
from the newspapers and debasing 
their status with the reader. How 
much will the latter stand for? And 
when he throws up his hands in dis- 
gust, how fare the newspaper, the 
advertiser, advertising agent, and the 
whole paid publicity structure?” 

The organist has never used a 
press agent, excepting the few or- 
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ganists who have come to America 
from across the water. True, they 
made a conspicuous financial success 
for themselves, though they left in 
their wake a barren streak across the 
country where the American artist 
could no longer hope for recital en- 
gagements. 

What we are concerned with in 
their example is not the artistic re- 
sult of their impossible programs 
and ordinary playing, but the finan- 
cial results of their business meth- 
ods. T. A. O.’s columns have been 
closed for some time to press- 
agentry of this sort. The average 
organist is much too modest to even 
realize which of his activities are 
proper material for legitimate pub- 
licity. Beyond the legitimate pub- 
licity, these same materials convert 
themselves into legitimate and very 
excellent advertising material. 

For example, a man plays a 
recital, draws a good crowd, is im- 
mediately booked for another recital, 
has unusually fine press notices 
written in most glowing phrases, 
commending him above all others 
who ever played in that city. Now 
the fact of the recital and the re- 
turn engagement are excellent news 
material, and of genuine interest to 
the readers of an organ journal pro- 
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viding the original program is given 
them as part of the evidence in the 
case. The glowing press notices and 
top rating are not news but adver- 
tising, and advertising of the best 
sort. It is a mistake not to send the 
former to the press as news; it is a 
mistake to send the latter as news 
instead of as paid advertising in the 
easily distinguished advertising 
columns. 

The effort to gain recognition be- 
fore the public, however, dare not 
take the attitude of expecting or de- 
manding dominance. Claiming too 
much for ourselves only eats away 
the foundation of public confidence 
that creates or destroys a man’s suc- 
cess. Here is the record of a busi- 
ness man who went too far, as told 
by his biographer : 

“Naturally his advertising policies 
took up much effort . . . By domin- 
ating the . . . newspapers he made 
himself, but destroyed a number of 
them. He at last gained ownership 
in four, all dead now but one, and 
that today in other hands.” 


DR LATHAM TRUE, contributor 
to T.A.O. and formerly Associate Edi- 
tor until other duties at Castilleja 
School required too much of his time, 
spent the summer indulging himself in 
composition. The subject matter was 
a sonata under the title of Castilleja 
Symphony, because each movement of 
the work included at least one theme 
intimately associated with life at 
Castilleja School in Palo Alto, Calif. 
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concerts regularly during the season 
from mid-December to mid-April. 
There is a practise clavier in the 
Tower and it is upon this that the 
students do a large part of their 
practise work—the use of the carill- 
on itself being reserved until a cer- 
tain degree of proficiency has been 
reached. Two students at a time are 
sent from Philadelphia for a six 
weeks’ course with Mr. Brees at the 
Mountain Lake. This course is sup- 
plemented by a two-week period of 
study the following year. At the 
end of these periods they return to 
Philadelphia and resume their organ 
study at the Curtis Institute of Mus- 
ic, two more students taking their 
place in Florida. 

When we arrived at West Lake 
Wales, Florida, we were met by 
Major H. M. Nornabell, who took 
us in his car to the Bok Bird Sanc- 
tuary at the Mountain Lake, about 
eight miles distant. The first im- 
pression of the beautiful Singing 
Tower and the Sanctuary which it 
crowns I am sure we shall never for- 
get. We entered the grounds just as 
Anton Brees was starting his recital. 
We had heard bells before, but nev- 
er such brilliant ones, played by a 
great carillonneur, in so beautiful a 
spot, and against perfect quietness. 
Thrilling things happened during the 
few hours that remained of the day. 

What an interesting time were the 
two hours spent that evening at the 
“little clavier” under Mr. Brees’ di- 
rection—scales, arpeggios, and pedal 
exercises, a new technic for hands 
and feet! We managed to get a 
good start that night. 

The next day we started our work 
on the practise clavier. (This “little 
clavier,” as we called it, is exactly 
the same as the bell clavier, except 
that the action is slightly different: 
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MRS. HELEN W. ROSS 
of the First Presbyterian, Laurel, Miss., 
where she plays a 4-57 Austin installed 


in 1925. Mrs. Rose, nee Helen Wors- 
wick, was born in Oak Park, IIl., gradu- 
ated from high school there. and then 
from the Chicago Musical College. She 
studied organ with Francis Hemington, 
Francis Moore, Arthur Dunham, and 
with Bonnet in Paris. She was organist 
of the Oak Park Baptist for 15 years, and 
has served in the Peoples Church, Chi- 
cago, and the First Presbyterian, Oak 
Park, prior to her position with the 
Laurel First Presbyterian, which she took 
in 1926. Mrs. Ross has been active in the 
various fraternities and has appeared on 
some of the convention programs as re- 
citalist. 


instead of pulling the bell clappers, 
which have weight, the keys pull 
springs which equal the weight of 
the clappers. There are hammers 
above the springs which are then 
caused to strike steel bars. The ef- 
fect is something like that of or- 
chestral bells. The keys are struck 
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with the little-finger side of the 
hand.) Because our fingers became 
very sore from the unaccustomed 
exertion, we did not practise a great 
deal that day, but in a short time we 
were able to do a substantial amount. 

At our second lesson, Mr. Brees 
allowed us to play our scales, 
arpeggios, and pedal exercises on 
the bell clavier. It is necessary to 
get the “feel” of the actual bells so 
that one can try to practise the same 
strokes on the “little clavier.” Dur- 
ing the second week we progressed 
enough to be abie to play a few 
tunes in three parts which we had 
written for the bells. After the 
fourth lesson, Mr. Brees allowed us 
each ten minutes per day at the 
actual bells. By this time we were 
able to play a few hymns, chants, 
and cadenzas. Later on, we had 
fifteen, and then twenty, minutes per 
day. I usually played at noon, and 
Robert Cato at five-thirty. 
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A typical day’s program went 
something like this: Rise at 7:30. 
Breakfast at 8:15. Arrive at the 
Tower for practise at 9:30. I usual- 
ly practised the bells in the morning, 
while Mr. Cato practised crgan at 
Mr. Crane’s. A little before noon 
he would come back to the Tower 
and listen to me play the bells. At 
12:30 Lake Wales again, where we 
played tennis until 1:30. Luncheon 
was at 2:00. At 3:00 we arrived 
again at the Tower where Mr. Cato 
then did his practising while I went 
on to Mr. Crane’s for my organ prac- 
tise. Shortly before 5:30, I returned 
to hear Mr. Cato play the bells. At 
6:00 we were at the hotel, where one 
or the other of us would practise 
piano until 7:00 when we had dinner. 
Every evening was taken up in 
arranging music for the bells. 

—ALEXANDER McCurpy, Jr., 
IN OVERTONES, 
Curtis Institute of Music. 


AS 
—OBERLIN— 
Oberlin Conservatory, one of the 
most famous and having one of the 
most extensive organ equipments, 
begins its season Sept. 12, with an 
organ faculty of: 

Dr. George W. Andrews 

Bruce Headley Davis 

Leo Clare Holden 

George O. Lillich 

Laurel Everett Yeamans 

Oberlin College was founded in 
1833, and a Chair of Sacred Music 
was founded in 1835; the Conserva- 
tory was established in 1865. The 
organ practise equipment includes 
twelve 2m organs built by Austin, 
Moller, and Lewis & Hitchcock, and 
fifteen 2m and pedal harmoniums. 
The seniors are prepared for the 
A. A. G. O. examinations, though 
occasionally advanced pupils take 
the A. A. G: O. in their junior year 
and are ready for the F. A. G. O. 
as seniors. 

A course in motion picture work 
is again included, limited to one 
semester and to twelve students. 

There are also a 3m and a 4m or- 
gan available for recitals, etc., and 
during the past year there were or- 
gan recitals by Lynnwood Farnam, 
Madelaine Agnes Emich, Berniece 
M. Schowegerdt, and A. Kathryn 
Marshall, with an extensive list of 
student recitals in which the organ 
was used. 

Oberlin is beautifully situated and 
the organ student has many advan- 
tages in associating himself with all 
branches of music in addition to or- 
gan playing. Choral and orchestral 
work is constantly emphasized. 
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With the 
plane hov- 
ering ovet 
the historic 
New Haven 
Green, 
an excel- 
lent view 
of build- 
ings imme- 
diately sur- 
round- 
ing the 
campus 
and quad- 
rangle is 
obtained. 





For God, For (ountry 
. And for Yale 


Yale has its bowl, the architectural 
mastery of tower and quadrangle, the 
elm shaded campus, its traditions, his- 
tory, lore, yet Yale has nothing, which 
more truly reflects the spirit of its mot- 
to than Battell Chapel. Here is a Hall 
Organ. Six other Hall Organs are in- 
stalled in the University, in the Music 
School, and in various halls and audi- 
toriums. Thus Yale men the world 
over know and respect 


‘The Hall of Fame”’ 


















In addition 
to the Seven 
Hall Or- 
gans in the 
U nivers- 
ity, it is in- | 
teresting to 
note that of 
the large 
number of 
New Haven } 
churches 
shown, all 
but two 
have Hall 
Organs. 








SEED 
BUILDERS OF 
PIPE ORGANS 
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—“NEWS” MATTER— 

The Postoffice Department has 
undertaken to put an end to attempts 
at so-called blackjacking of news- 
paper publishers into printing as 
reading matter, or for editorial use, 
publicity material properly coming 
under the heading of advertising. 

Responding to requests from 
newspaper publishers throughout the 
country, the department has been 
conducting a quiet investigation of 
alleged improper methods used by 
some advertisers and advertising 
concerns in getting publicity printed 
as straight news. 

In complaining to the department, 
publishers charged that in many 
cases advertising concerns had at- 
tempted to wield a club over their 
heads by threatening them with a 
loss of display advertising if public- 
ity matter sent them were not used 
as news or for editorial purposes. 

It was said at the department re- 
cently that to acquiesce in the de- 
mands of such advertisers would 
constitute an act of conspiracy 
against the government. Such ac- 
tion, it was said, would be in con- 
junction with an effort of the ad- 
vertiser to deprive the government 
of just revenue and would subject 
either party to a penalty of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or both. 

—New York TIMES 


Program Notes 
CLEMENT R. GALE 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 

Mr. Gale is another American 
composer or prominence. This un- 
usual number suggestive of its title 
is dedicated to the well-known Or- 
ganist of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in New York City, David McK. 
Williams. A. light, joyous melody 
against a constant staccato back- 
ground depicts the “Sunshine,” a 
quiet and interesting section giving a 
sharp contrast, brings to the listener 
the “Shadow,” the first theme re- 
turns to bring the number to a bril- 
liant and striking close-—C. Haroip 
IeINECKE. 

PIETRO YON 
AMERICAN RHAPSODY 

Mr. Yon is the brilliant concert 
organist and composer and also or- 
ganist of the famous St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City. Al- 
though of Italian birth, he shows a 
thorough understanding of the 
National tunes of America, making 
them fresh and crisp in their new 
harmonizations. The number in- 


cludes some interesting pedal work 
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and closes with a powerful arrange- 
ment of the National Anthem.—C. 
Haroitp EINECKE. 


GQ 


CARL F. MUELLER, of Central 
Presbyterian, Montclair, N. J., and his 
wife and two daughters spent a part 
of the vacation season at Moosehead 
Lake in Maine. 

MRS. W. F. HERPEL, organist of 
the First Methodist, Indiana, Pa., will 
soon have the pleasure of playing a 
new organ; the church now is in course 
of erection. 

—VAN DUSEN— 

Mr. Frank Van Dusen closed _ his 
American Conservatory summer cours- 
es Aug. 2 and left for his vacation at 
Riverside, Mich., and Indian Lake, 
Ohio. Summer registration in Mr. 
Dusen’s classes included many profes- 
sionals as well as some _ unusually 
talented students; among them were 
the following: 

Edith B. Ross, University School of 
Music, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bessie Maxfield, Arkansas College, 
and First M.E., Batesville, Ark. 
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Philip McDermott, Bethany Union 
Church, Chicago. 

Sara Margaret Gilbert, Cottey Col- 
lege, Nevada, Mo. 

Roy York, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Whitmer Byrne, 18th Scientist, Chi- 


cago. 
Mercie Heise, ist M. E. Palatine, III. 
Paul Esterly, Edgewater Presby- 


terian, Chicago. 

Harold ‘Cobb, Sinai Temple, Chicago. 

Reinhold Arkebauer, St. Peter’s 
Lutheran. 

Royal Alman, ‘Cuyler Ave. Baptist, 
Oak Park, III. 

Clara Gronau, 
Chicago. 

Edith Garnaas, 1st Lutheran Church 
and Concordia Conservatory, Fargo, N. 


Second Evangelical, 


George Ceiga, ist Congregational, 
Whiting, Ind. 
Mable Clayton, 1st Christian Church, 
Wabash, Ind. 

Mrs.. Homer Hipskind, 1st Presby- 
terian, Wabash, Ind. 


Esther Wunderlich, Mt. Carmel 
Lutheran, Chicago. 
Esther Eveleth, instructor, Public 


Schools, Gary, Ind. 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
hew name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Dae 
Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
I : ; To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


Ree 


Pree 


If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


Veo 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
edueation regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 
































Books and Music for the Organist 





Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

The use of a CHILDREN’S CHOIR in the Church, by Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, 75c. An extremely suggestive and instructive booklet 
showing the organist how to organize, direct, and maintain a children’s 
choir; worth many times the price. 5 x 7, 64 pages. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own ,for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC, CHURCHES :OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work, in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERIGAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something:'to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, ‘‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, .and inspiration for the 
church organist. , 7 x. 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. és 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 


features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 
. MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 


practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta te Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious ee 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational. 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 


A handsome book; 


Practical 
6 x 


invaluable to — 


(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lesséns in tone-production for the choir- 
mister, whether wita child or adult chotrs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the- elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet & 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, —. senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir;. 


pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pag 

WIDOR “SYMPHONTES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20¢c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten ‘“‘Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Wider pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of 
lished separately; 13. original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.’” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the ‘‘Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments: one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space.for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently of The 


preserving copies American 


Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 


FOLDERS for your copy of The Amer- 
of similar size, beautifur 
holds but one magazine or its 


One Binder and one Folder to one 


temporarily preserving 
ican Organist or any magazine or music 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England. 


Send all orders direct tt ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
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—A GOOD IDEA— 
Twenty-three leading manufacturers 
of band instruments got together and 
signed an agreement not to loan or 
donate instruments to prominent 
musicians for the sake of the sup- 
posed “advertising” benefits. Could 
the organ builders stick to an agree- 
ment not to give commissions to 
ministers, organists, and architects ? 
Accepting “gifts” of this kind is 
rather degrading to a professional 
man. 


—MIDMER-LOSH— 

An 8 x 10 booklet of 16 pages has 
been issued by Midmer-Losh, Inc., 
of Merrick, L. I., devoted to the 
work they have thus far completed 
on the great 7-manual organ for the 
main Auditorium of Convention 
Hall in Atlantic City. 

A temporary 5m console is in use, 
which operates the 500 registers in 
the manner of a Straight Organ, 
while the ultimate 7m console that 
will use the resources of these 500 
registers to produce an augmented 
organ of 1200 stops will not be sup- 
plied until the work has progressed 
much further. The 7m console will 
be seven-octave instead of five. 

One of the interesting statements 
in the booklet is that Senator 
Richards, architect of the organ, 
“has never been interested financial- 
ly, directly or indirectly, in the Mid- 
mer-Losh Company.’ Because Mid- 
mer-Losh was chosen as the builder 
of Senator Richards’ Atlantic City 
High School organ, and his much 
greater Convention Hall organ, it 
has been more than openly rumored 
that he was part owner of the 
builder. It is unfortunate that 
humanity, including salesmen, can- 
not be as good losers as winners, and 
rumors of all kinds have always been 
in circulation about everybody and 
everything, including the rumor that 
three different builders own T. A. O. 
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It was the logical thing for Sena- 
tor Richards to give the contract to 
Midmer-Losh, Inc., for Mr. Losh 
and Senator Richards have worked 
together and understand each other 
perfectly; besides that, C. Seibert 
Losh will try anything under the sun 
once; and the builder of Convention 
Hall organ will have tried hundreds 
of astounding things that were never 
tried before, before that great instru- 
ment is completed. So be it. 

The booklet deals chiefly in a pic- 
torial manner, though we learn that 
the public address system with a 
magnification of 28 times for a 
speaker’s voice will not be used for 
the organ; the instrument as planned 
by Senator Richards is to have suffi- 
cient volume of itself to adequately 
fill the Hall and reach hearers 500 
feet distant. 

For a time Dr. Rollo Maitland has 
been giving programs on the organ, 
playing thirty-minute periods begin- 
ning daily at 12:00 noon, 1:30, 5:00, 
7:30, 8:30, and 10:20. Dr. Mait- 
land’s extensive experience in theater 
playing and concert work, together 
with his unusual memory and a re- 


—DR. HARRY E. COOPER— 
Dr. Cooper, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
issued an attractive folder descriptive 
of his courses in organ and theory. 
The theoretical courses include Fund- 
amentals of Ear Training, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Com- 
position. Six detailed courses are of- 
fered in organ playing, which also in- 
clude some of the details of church 
routine, etc. 
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markable gift for interesting im- 
provisation, ideally fit him for the 
difficult task of making interesting 
music on this 50 per cent completed 
organ for the kind of audiences that 
will frequent this vast show-piace in 
the “world’s playground.” 


—S. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE— 
Rev. Walter Williams, organist of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Providence, 
R. I., who lately was ordained into 
the priesthood, thus carrying his 
work as organist to its farthest point, 
is director of S. Dunstan’s College 
of Sacred Music, at Providence. 
Rev. Williams’ selections for the 
music of St. Stephen’s have long 
marked him as a church musician of 
the keenest perception, and the Col- 





Caaiandanaeeaal 


Mus. J. H. Cassipy 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist-Director, 
First Baptist Church and 
Temple Emmanuel 
Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
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CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Music Emeritus 
Western Reserve University 
1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, Ohio 





RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 











ANDREW Bairp 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 


120 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 








John Cushing 


Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y. 


2 Milton Road 
Rye, N. Y. Rye 1371-W 























Grorce W. ANDREWS 
A.G.0., A.M., Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music: Conductor, 
Oberlin Musical Union; 

Organist, United Church (Congregational) 


195 Forest Street, Oberlin, Ohio 





Paut ALLEN BEYMER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Temple, Cleveland 


GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 2 
Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 
Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 


Studio: 
19 Perry St., New York City 
St. John’s Colony 


























J. WARREN 
ANDREWS 


TEN LESSON COURSES 
IN ORGAN 


Recitals, etc. 


4 West 76th Street, New York 




















MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Concert Organist 
First Presbyterian Church 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 














GEORGE HENrRy Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 
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lege of Sacred Music is largely the 
outcome of his hopes and visions for 
church music of the future. 

The College provides church or- 
ganists with an education of the sort 
that was unobtainable anywhere a 
decade ago. Organ playing is but a 
part of the work—a work composed 
of a dozen other and equally im- 
portant parts. The course provided 
at the College, in affiliation with 
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Company 
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Brown University, leads to the A.B. 
and Mus.Bac. degrees. The follow- 
ing subjects constitute some of the 
chief studies of the College: 

Theory. 

Improvisation. 

Chamber music. 

Choir training and organizations. 

Sunday School music. 

History of music. 

Plain song and hymnology. 

Theology and the Bible. 

Psychology of worship and wor- 
ship-forms. 

Pageantry. 

Church art and architecture. 

Organ construction. 

English and modern languages. 

Practical work in church music, 
somewhat in laboratory fashion, is 
provided by the College chapel and 
the two choirs maintained by the 
College, with expert criticism and 
analysis by the College faculty. 
Nothing is more encouraging for the 
future of the church organist, and 
his increasing importance in the 
scheme of the public services of the 
church, than such a course as this, 
offered with the backing of a Uni- 
versity. 
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Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS 
2—Will C. Macfarlane, London, 1870. 
7—Frank E. Ward, Wysox, Pa. 
8—Vierne, Poitiers, 1870. 
9—Albert Cotsworth, Lafayette, Ind. 
9—Saint-Saens, Paris, 1835. 
10—Verdi, 1813. 
11—Paul Ambrose, Hamilton, Ont. 
19—Paul de Launay, Paris. 
22—Liszt, Raiding, Hungary, 1811. 
24—Frances McCollin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHER EVENTS 


6-—Dudley Buck died, 1909. 

11—Boellmann died, 1897. 

12—Columbus “discovered” 
1492. 

17—Chopin died, 1849. 

18—Gounod died, 1893. 

30—Merkel died, 1885. 


America, 


—KILGEN— 
During the past month Kilgen Organs 
were installed in— 

First Central Presb., Wilmington, Del. 

Concordia Lutheran, Rochester, N. Y. 

M. E. Church, St. Francis, Kan. 

Perpetual Help, Downey, Calif. 

Union Inst. Baptist, Chicago, III. 

Central Presb, New Park, Pa. 

And the following new contracts are re- 
ported: 

Nescopeck, Pa., First M. E., 2-20, sold 
by Norman Foss of Philadelphia. 

Campbellsville, Ky., First Baptist, 2-10, 
sold by Mr. Ohlhaut of Cincinnati. 

The 3-35 Kilgen for St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Brooklyn, N. Y., is to be en- 
tirely expressive, with a pipe-front of 
dummies. An unusually effective specifi- 
cation provides even for so limited an or- 
gan an excellent array of genuinely musi- 
cal resources, with soft accompaniment 
materials available on every manual, and 
an unusually versatile Pedal Organ of ten 
stops. The stoplist merits close study 
and will be found in other columns of 
this or the October T.A.O. 

St. James’ R. C., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
have a 3-39 Kilgen, which is to be entire- 
ly expressive, and will have a 3r Ripieno 
on the Great and a 3r Cornet Mixture on 
the Swell. Deagan Chimes will be avail- 
able on Great and Choir. 
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Experience Column 


Here’s a True Story from Real Life 
—and Now You Tell One 


No doubt all of us have had experi- 
ence as applicant for a position, and 
have had to play for a (deleted ) 
committee. 

On one such occasion I played sev- 
eral set pieces which I expected 
would win approval, and then think- 
ing something entirely familiar 
would be even more impressive, I 
asked, 

“Would you like me to play a 
hymn-tune for you?” 

They said yes, and named “Even- 
tide.” After I played it with good 
solid Diapason tone I was asked to 
play it in a different way. I was de- 
lighted to have a chance to show my 
resourcefulness and played it again 
with a different registration. 

Following this, I turned around 
with an inquiring look, which was 
answered by one of the committee 
with, 

“Please play it again as if you 
felt hopelessly lost.” 

I did the best I could, not think- 
ing at the time that a Christian has 
no need to feel “hopelessly lost.” 


oo, -5. Be 





LONGWOOD BLOWERS 
SOME FACTS ABOUT THE UNUSUAL 
BLOWER INSTALLATION 
For the Aeolian Company’s superb 
concert organ in the conservatories 
of the duPont Estate, near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, where Mr. Firmin 
Swinnen is official resident concert 
organist, an unusual blowing equip- 
ment was necessary. The blower 
equipment is the famous Orgoblo, 
manufactured by Spencer Turbine 

Co. 
The main blower is 60 h.p. and 
operates at 870 revolutions per 
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minute. Its rated capacity is 11,875 
cubic feet of air per minute, but on 
actual factory test it delivered 14,- 
500. It supplies wind at 8”, 12”, 
and 15”. A second Orgoblo serves 
the purpose of a “booster’ and, tak- 
ing wind from the 15” outlet of the 
main Orgoblo, it delivers it in turn, 
through its 10 h.p. motor running 
at 1150 r.p.m., at 20”, 25”, and 30” 
pressure. Still a third blower is re- 
quired, a 2 h.p. “exhauster” or suc- 
tion machine, which furnishes 12” 
wind for the console and Duo-Art 
automatic player. 

An evidence of the pains-taking 
care devoted to every part of the 
great instrument is the fact that 
these Orgoblos are Duco finished, 
“as fine as the finish of any automo- 
bile.” In addition, “every bolt, 
screw, and nut used in the assembly 
of these Orgoblos is triple chromium 


plated.’ ; 
The wind conductors are of 
copper. The 8” wind conductor 


is 30” in diameter, constructed of 
16-gauge heat-treated copper sheets. 
Other conductors range on down the 
scale to the smallest which is only 
6” in diameter. 

The air supply for the blower 
room is drawn from the organ cham- 
bers, but before it can enter blowers 
it is filtered through air filters of the 
multi-panel, self-cleaning type. The 
operating resistance of this special 
type of filter, made by the Reed Air 
Filter Co., is constant and never 
varies, so that the blowers are in no 
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way hampered in their proper de- 
livery of wind. 

The blower room is one floor be- 
low the level of the organ chambers, 
and the blowers rest on foundations 
insulated from the foundations of 
the building by adequate layers of 
cork. The walls of the room are 
further insulated with a covering of 
Nashcote. The result is “surprising- 
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ly effective” in eliminating noise and 
vibration from the blowers. 

The reader will notice that in one 
of the illustrations the top of the 
booster takes up the foreground, 
while the main Orgoblo is back of it 
and to the right; at the right edge of 
the plate is shown also the edge of 
the exhauster. Three regulators are 
shown, with the governing springs. 
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The other photo shows the motor 
end of the booster, the main blower 
back of it and to the right, and the 
generator supplying the action cur- 
rent, run by pulley and belt from the 
shaft of the main Orgoblo; close 
scrutiny will reveal seven conveyor 
pipes and four regulators. These 
blowers are so carefully fitted and 
balanced that it is easily possible to 
grasp, with one hand, the small 
pulley on the end of the main blower 
shaft and, by a twist of the wrist, to 
revolve the complete set of fans 
The temperature is automatically 


controlled through summer and 
winter. (See pages 558-9.) 
—WAGNER— 


Siegfried Wagner died Aug. 4 in the 
Baireuth hospital after an illness of 
pneumonia and attack of heart 
disease. He was born June 6, 1869, 
in Lucerne, Switzerland. His illus- 
trious father “knew his son had 
talent but he was no genius” and 
consequently he tried to divert his at- 
tentions from music to other things, 
without success. He visited 
America in 1924. 
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The Baireuth festival will be car- 
ried out as planned. The success of 
“Tannhauser” under  Toscanini’s 
baton, performed for the first time 
in a quarter of a century at Baireuth, 
especially cheered the dying man, 
and performances were given ac- 
cording to schedule while he lay in 
state awaiting burial. 


—WELTE-TRIPP— 
Among the recent contracts awarded to 
the Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation are: 

Rye, N. Y., R. C. Church of the Resur- 
rection, 3m. 

Stoughton, Wisc., C. M. Osterheld res- 
idence, 2m. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Mt. Olive Lutheran, 
3m. 

These and other contracts supply 
“sufficient business to keep the factory 
busy until early in 1931,” according to the 
management. J. C. Cox, of the Chicago 
office, wrote the contracts for the Minne- 
apolis instrument, which is to be installed 
during November, and for the Osterheld 
residence organ, the stoplist of which was 
prepared by J. Verne Fridlund. The new 
Osterheld residence will occupy a high 
elevation overlooking Lake Kegonsa, in a 
colony of fashionable summer homes. 
Mr. Osterheld is president of the Stough- 
ton Manufacturing Co. and Mrs. Oster- 
held is prominent as pianist and organist. 
The stoplist of this instrument will be 
found in other columns. 

Charles M. Courboin is now vice-presi- 
dent and directing head of the Welte- 
Tripp Organ Corp., and Charles W. Jack 
is in complete charge of all sales and sales 
offices. George Goll, originally with the 
Welte company in Germany, is factory 
superintendent, and Richard Whitelegg, 
formerly with Henry Willis & Son in 
London, is in charge of the pipe and voic- 
ing departments. 

Mr. Courboin gave the dedicatory recit- 
al on the Welte in the First Presbyterian, 
Monongahela, Pa., and was royally re- 
ceived both by the audience and the local 
press. The instrument represented a 
combination of the ideas of Mr. Courboin 
and Arthur B. Jennings of Pittsburgh. 
By courtesy of the organist, Mrs. Lulu 
C. Darragh, the Western Penna. Guild at- 
tended Mr. Courboin’s recital and were 


entertained at dinner. 
C. ALBERT 
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—KIMBALL— 

The W. W. Kimball Co. of Chicago 
has issued two attractive 8 x 11 
booklets of about two dozen pages 
each, devoted to “Kimball Organs 
from a Technical Standpoint” and 
“A specially Designed Kimball” for 
smaller auditoriums. The rather re- 
markable thing about the former 
booklet is that details of the action 
are profusely illustrated, and about 
the latter that it is accompanied by 
exact specifications and a printed 
price-list. 

This leads to a few reflections and 
comparisons. The automobile in- 
dustry no doubt considers itself an 
affair both of mechanics and of art, 
just as the organ industry is; for 
many years the automobile manu- 
facturer has confined himself to a 
fixed retail price for his product, a 
price that has been both absolutely 
adhered to and publicly advertised. 
John Wanamaker made a great stir 
when he adopted the policy of fixing 
a definite and absolute price-tag to 
every article in his store. The old 
school of merchandising left the 
price variable and unknown; it was 
a case of getting the maximum out 
of each sale. It is for the organ in- 
dustry itself to determine whether a 
fixed price is possible: it has been 
proved both possible and profitable 
in the automobile, motor boat, piano, 
and many other fields. 

The plan has its disadvantages. It 
takes courage to come out with a 
price-list, if the intention is to stick 
to it. Perhaps one of the difficulties 
of the organ industry and profession 
thus far has been the lack of cour- 
age to fight it out with the price- 
cutter. The price-cutter exists in 
every realm, and can be challenged 
only by the intelligent buyer—and 
the intelligent buyer in turn is most 
largely created by intelligent adver- 
tising backed by intelligent but al- 
ways conservative salesmanship. 
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Many sales are better lost than 
gained. 


No. 1 in the Kimball scheme is a 
Straight Organ of eight registers; 
No. 2 is an augmented organ of sev- 
en registers and a total of thirteen 
stops, and both sell for the same 
price; in each case also there are 
eleven couplers—highly commend- 
able. 


The booklet on action gives many 
interesting details, with full tech- 
nical discussion. And again it takes 
courage to show exactly what we do 
and how we do it, for at once we 
become an easy target for the sales- 
man who wants to pick flaws in a 
diagram that cannot answer back— 
excepting to the intelligent buyer. 
For again the builder must learn to 
rely more and more upon the intelli- 
gent buyer. 


It is a pleasure to mention these 
two catalogues and call attention to 
a candor that must have been 
backed by considerable courage and 
a far-visioned policy. This same 
builder has contributed to the wel- 
fare of the industry by publicly 
challenging the half-truth that either 
the best or the worst organ in the 
world can result from the same 
specifications; such a statement is 
merely a condemnation of the 
“other” builder, and an admission, 
as Kimball has pointed out, that 
specifications are inexcusably loose 
and consequently valueless to the 
purchaser. 
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—CLEVELAND— 

Dr. A. B. Stuber, rector of St. Peter’s 
in Canton, Ohio, where music has al- 
ways been a prominent factor in the 
services, has been appointed to the 
million-dollar church of St. Ignatius in 
Cleveland, Ohio. When the late Presi- 
dent Wilson and Charles G. Schwab were 
receiving their honorary LL.D. degrees 
from Lincoln University, Dr. Stuber re- 
ceived his honorary D.D. 
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—UNION THEOLOGICAL— 
The announcement booklet of the 
School of Sacred Music of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 
City, under the direction of Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, marks out an 
unusual course for church organists, 
beginnng Sept. 24th, the 94th acad- 
emic year of the Seminary. 

The faculty includes such nation- 
ally prominent musicians as Dezso 
d’Antalffy, Helen <A. Dickinson, 
Miles Farrow, H. Becket Gibbs, 
Carl, Mueller, Hugh Porter, Hugh 
Ross, Frederick Schleider, etc., with 
special lectures by Hugh Black, 
Reginald McAll, Dr. T. Tertius No- 
ble, Augustine Smith, Dr. Harry A. 
Sykes, Elizabeth Van Fleet Vossel- 
ler, Dr. David McK. Williams, etc. 

A list of the subjects discussed 
and studied in the courses is en- 
lightening, as an index of the char- 
acter of the church organist of the 
coming generation: 
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History of church music. 

Jewish, Greek, Russian, Catholic, 
Anglican, Episcopal, and Lutheran 
liturgical music. 

Hymnology. 

Plain song. 

Choral conducting. 

Boychoir work. 

Phonetics. 

Volunteer choir organization. 

Choir repertoire. 

Voice placing and training. 

Improvisation. 

Aural harmony and analysis. 

Transposition. 

Orchestral score-reading. 

Theology. 

Nothing is more prophetic of the 
changes that are to come presently 
in the conduct of the public services 
of the church than this category of 
things pertaining to the musical por- 
tions of the services. Ten years ago 
the church organist had no training 
in anything pertaining to the church; 
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he merely was taught to play the or- 
gan. Today a student organist who 
attempts to enter the profession of 
church organist without adequate 
equipment has only himself to blame 
for the inevitable failures that will 
mark the path of his early years. 

The candidates for the newly cre- 
ated degree of Master of Sacred 
Music last season gave a program in 
James Chapel composed of their own 
compositions as follows: 

Kenneth Eppler: Oriental Sketch, 
and Romance. 

Jessie Newgeon Hawkes: Scherzo. 

Catharine V. Stock: “I Will Lift 
up Mine Eyes.” 

Hugh Porter: “God be Merciful.” 

Bertha C. Ask: “The God of Love 
my Shepherd is.” 

Helen Pendleton: “Lord now Let- 
test Thou.” 

Stella M. Graves: “I Weep with 
Joy.” 

Mrs. Hawkes: “Console my Peo- 
ple.” 


—WESTMINSTER SCHOOL— 
The summer session of the Westminster 
Choir School at Ithaca, N. Y., closed an 
inspiring six weeks of study with a con- 
cert of unaccompanied choral numbers in 
the First M. E., with Dr. John Finley 
Williamson conducting. Interspersed in 
the program were organ numbers by 
David Hugh Jones of the faculty, who 
played his own ms. Adoration, and mss. 
numbers by two of the students, Carleton 
Bullis of Cleveland playing his Idyl and 
Seth Bingham of New York his Cathe- 
dral Strains, from his new suite. Stu- 
dents were enrolled from N. Y., Conn., 
D: G,,_N.C,,. S.C. Ga, Ohio; and: Ind. 
—A.L,J. 
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*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. D. F.A.G.O. 
Country Club Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

*CRONHAM, Charlies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland. Maine. 

*CUSHING, John 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 


*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 
*EINECKE, C. Harold 
*EPPLER, Kenneth 
FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 
M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof 
of Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 
49 West 20th St., New York. 
*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GRANT, George W. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 
*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 
*GROSS, Francis J. 
*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
*JOHNSON, Julius K. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 
Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce S. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 
76 Parkman St., Brookline, 
*LUARD, Tiorndike 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 


Chicago, 


w. 


N. Y¥. 


Church, 


Mass. 


Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 


MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 
Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 
of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irving 
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*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10, yt Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
oRIESBERG: F. W., A-A.G.O. 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 

SEIBERT, Henry : F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG. Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac.. A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 

gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 
*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 
*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, 


and Director, 


Re- 


New York, N. Y. 
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DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, "4348 Ww. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 





3d St. 


KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 


Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 


Missouri Athletic Club. 

718 So. Broadway. 

1220 Foshay Tower. 
1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 

MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 

MIDMER-LOSH._ INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 

MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bide. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgwood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 

PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., 

REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 

ROCHESTER iy ag co. 
Box 98. Rochester, N. 

WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Office and Factory: Sound Beach, Conn. 


Kansas City: 
Los Angeles: 
Minneapolis: 
New York: 


Room 915. 


Chicago: 7 S. Dearborn St. 
New York: 119 West 57th St. 
Philadelphia: 1420 Chestnut St. 








Organ Architects 








COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Venefit St., Providence, R. I. 
EASTMAN — of Music, 
Rochester, N. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St.. New York. N. Y. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin. Ohio 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank. Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave.. R-1010, New York City. 
+LEET, Leslie N. 

Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various 











DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 








Publishers 

















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY *. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Scheatdt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








: Builders 
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AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 
Factory: Garwood, N. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
J. 


Per ion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave.. Chicago, III. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Blowers, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 
BLO 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 

SPENCER TURBINE CoO. 
Blowers, ( 
Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., 
0807) 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 
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The funeral of Mrs. Ethel Silsby Zim- 


mermann was held July 28, the service 
being conducted by the Rev. Charles H. 
Davis, pastor of the First. Methodist 
Church, Everett. Mrs. Zimmermann had 
been organist-choirmaster at the Everett 
church for fourteen years and had also 
served at the Congregational church in 
the same city. She was a member of the 
A. G. O. and the Truette Club. Her pass- 
ing will be deeply regretted by a large 
circle of professional friends. 

After being with the First Baptist 
Church, Arlington, less than a‘ year, Mr. 
Lewis Fall has returned to the - West 
Somerville Baptist where he had long 
been organist. While at Arlington, he 
continued the professional quartet for 


N.UZ 








SCHOOL 
OF 





NORTHWESTERN M U S I Cc 
UNIVERSITY 
"By the Shore of Lake Michigan” 


The Department of 
Church and Choral Music 


offers courses in Organ and Church 
Service Playing, Choral Voice Train- 
ing, History of Church Music and 
Liturgies, Choir Organization and De- 
velopment, Composition, Art of Con- 
ducting, Choral Interpretation and in 
the critical study of the various kinds 
of Choral Music. Collateral facilities 
include a great Festival Chorus, a 
noted A Cappella Choir, highly de- 
veloped Glee Clubs and smaller choral 
groups, a Symphony Orchestra of 80 
members and a skilled Band of 150. 


Noted specialists lecture from time 
to time, the list comprising such au- 
thorities as Winifred Douglas, Earl E. 
Harper, Waldo S. Pratt, F. Melius 
Christiansen, John Finley Williamson, 
H. Augustine Smith, Marcel Dupré, 
Eric DeLamarter, Palmer Christian. 


The SIX-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
begins June 23, 1930, the regular School 
Year, September 15, 1930. 





For description of courses, etc., and 
bulletins on various Church Music 
topics address the Director, 
Peter C. Lutkin, Room 41, 

1822 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, III. 
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morning services and organized a chorus 
of mixed voices for an evening choir. 
This chorus ‘undertook some of the larger 
choral works with greater or lesser suc- 
cess. At the present writing, the position 
has not been filled. The organ is a re- 
markably fine three manual Frazee, and 
because of unusual registration - possi- 
bilities is a joy to the performer. 

It is also reported that the position at 
the First Baptist, Boston, has not yet 
been filled. Mr. James D. D. Comey had 
been in charge of the music at this church 
for many years. 

Changes are being made at the Copley 
Methodist Church. Although not known 
for sure, it appears that a spirit of 
economy has overtaken the parish. For 
several years there has been a “minister 
of music” and the expense has been large. 
What the next step will be remains to be 
seen. 

Mrs. Alice J. T. Reynolds, formerly at 
the Stoughton Street Baptist, Dorchester, 


_has been playing during the summer at 


the Payson Park Congregational, Bel- 
mont. This position has been awarded to 
ggg G. Appel who was formerly at 
John’s Cambridge, and St. John’s, 
ae 
The Church of St. John the Evangelist 
on Bowdoin Street was built a hundred 
years ago to serve a Congregationalist 
parish under the Rev. Lyman * Beecher. 
The pastor’s residence was in the rear of 
the church on ‘Temple Street and is a 
wooden structure devoid of any archi- 
tectural pretentions. But it was the home 
of Henry Ward Beecher and his sister 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. And today it is 
St. Ann’s Convent. If the manse has un- 
dergone changes then the same is surely 
true of the interior of the church. The 
walls are of granite and the exterior is 
forbidding rather than inviting. Within 
there is a certain spaciousness due to a 
vaulted roof. At the Bowdoin Street end 
is a small gallery and the organ has been 
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Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss af a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for  quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
614, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 
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467 City Hall Station 


New York, N. Y. 
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removed from its place in the sanctuary 
and has found lodgment in this gallery 
where it will be heard to better advan- 
tage. Jt has also been rebuilt and given 
a modern console by Hook & Hastings. 
And while this has been going on, a 
chapel takes the place of the old organ 
chamber. The church is in the care of 
the Cowley Fathers and the work of al- 
teration and adornment, supervised by 
Ralph Adams Cram, a member of the 
parish, is being done in loving memory 
of Fr. Field. ‘the earliest organist of the 
church was Samuel F. Smith whose 


“America” made history, and the latest 
is Herbert Titcomb. 

—NEWARK, N. J.— 
The Austin Organ Co. began early in 


August the installation of the Chancel 
divisions of the new organ for Grace P. 


E. Church. 

—AUSTIN— 
A 3-35 Austin Organ with automatic 
player is to be installed in the new res- 
idence of W. P. Conway at Green Vil- 
lage, N. J. The Great will be enclosed 
with the Choir, and an Echo Organ will 
be playable from the Great. Stoplist will 
be found in later columns. 
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Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
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Associate Editor, Church Department, 
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Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 
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GROOM, Lester W. 
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Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 
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In Boston’s 
Temple Ohabei Shalom 


N BOSTON as in so many other large cities profound ensemble. The congregation has unani- 


will be found those churches whose discriminating 
music committees are satisfied only with the rare 
musical perfection of the Kilgen Organ. The large 
Kilgen main and echo organs of Temple Ohabei 
Shalom is a typical example. Visiting artists have 
repeatedly marvelled at its contrasting colors and 


mously expressed its delight for the majestic tonal - 


beauty of this great organ.... Again and again 
the Kilgen has demonstrated the superiority of 
its artistic expression and enduring qualities. 
Small wonder, then, that the Kilgen Organ is known 
the world over as “The Choice of the Masters!” 
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a oe Shoice of the MWasters 

, GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc. - - 4012 Union Boulevard - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fr iat NEW YORK, Stcinway Hall » » LOS ANGELES, 720 S. Broadway » * CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR ALMOST THREE CENTURIES 














